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True love's the gift which God has given 
To man alone beneath the heaven; 
It is not fantasy's hot fire, 

Whose wishes soon as granted fly; 
It liveth not in fierce desire, 

With dread desire it doth not die; 
It is the secret sympathy." 

Walter Scott — " Lay of the Last Minstrel.' 
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I 

X HE straight white street was checkered with 
brilliant squares of green. 

Against the blue sky, radiantly clouded, a cool 
wind swung the pluming tree-tops, and a hundred 
sprinklers splashed and sparkled along the even 
curbs. 

It was three o'clock in the afternoon. 

In such a place and hour two young women were 
driving in a livery hack, an open barouche, to see 
the sights of Chicago. 

The younger was of a person and estate more 
frequent in civilisation than in story, being a 
young lady without remarkable beauty, talents, 
fortune, or degree. 

She was dressed rather carelessly in a pongee 
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waist and a rough black straw hat: and was of a 
light figure, not tall, with loose tan hair, many 
freckles, and sympathetic blue eyes, a little 
mocking. 

The granddaughter of General Ruf us P. Hitch- 
cock, Emily Marsh had spent most of her life in 
travelling abroad with that vigorous and open- 
handed old gentleman and her own large family; 
and now, since his death, and his heirs' loss of his 
fortune through the breaking of the Merchants' 
Loan and Trust Bank, she had only recently re- 
turned to her native State. 

Of very different bearing and appearance from 
hers were those of the young lady in conversation 
with her. 

Pale, with dark hair, and an expression at once 
spirited and grave, she carried her head as though 
it had been crowned. Her dress, of black summer 
silk, the distinction of her bearing, and her unde- 
niable beauty, all invested her with a noticeable 
dignity. 

Inez Marsh had on that morning come for the 
[4] 
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first time to the hospitality of her uncle, Mr. Will- 
iam Marsh, to visit him during an illness of her 
father's and his absence with her mother at Charle- 
voix. 

She had not before made the acquaintance of her 
cousin, having spent her summers in the Illinois 
town where she lived, and her winters at Madame 
Luke's academy in Connecticut. 

It was with the liveliest curiosity that she at the 
present moment regarded both her hostess and the 
sights of Chicago, now exhibited by Mr. Warren, 
a writer of war-papers, an old companion-in-arms 
of General Hitchcock, and an integral part of the 
Marshes' establishment. 

Mr. Warren, in a Henry Clay collar and silk 
hat, faced them on the backward seat of the ba- 
rouche. Though erect, his eyes were closed and 
he was sleeping. 

Having instructed the hackman to drive to the 

site of Fort Dearborn, the relic-saloon built of 

ruins from the fire, and the Douglas monument, 

he had thought his friendly task and his young 

[5] 
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companion's knowledge of the city quite com- 
plete. 

" It's so kind of you to have me here," remarked 
Inez, in low tones, as she seriously regarded her 
new-found cousin. " We must learn to know each 
other. I must learn to know you. Emily, what 
are your greatest interests? " 

"My greatest interests?" repeated Emily, 
rather lamely, looking out at the passing houses, 
dappled with quiet shade and sunlight. " Why — 
whatever they happen to be at the time — just now, 
you." 

As this fond lightness seemed to be thought 
rather unworthy, she hastened to continue: " What 
are yours?" 

Inez considered for a moment. 

" You don't need to tell me," said Emily. " Be- 
cause, after a long drive, don't you feel too de- 
moralised to talk about life-aims? I do." 

" Perhaps you're tired from moving," replied 
her guest, politely. 

"We can hope it's that. In any case, this 
[6] 
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is a good place to be demoralised in — at 
home," 

" Do you know, I almost never have that feel- 
ing." 

"What feeling — being demoralised? " 

" No. The feeling that I can let down at home, 
or be different from what I am in other places." 

Emily sat for some minutes silent, sunk in hope- 
less inferiority. 

Finally she said : " Inez, I wish Norman Hub- 
bard could see you." 

" What kind of a man is he? Is he strong? " 

" He always keeps up, and he has a tone that's 
always the same. Tom says — not that this is a 
reason why I wish he could see you — that hardly 
an hour of the day passes but Norman Hubbard 
puts somebody in the wrong." 

" He must be a very strenuous, interesting per- 
son. What's his line? " 

"Why, he's a banker by profession. But Tom 
says his business really is simply being a distin- 
guished person. People hang on his words." 
[7] 
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"Does your family — " Before Emily could 
answer she had added gravely: "I have just 
thought what my greatest interests are. They are 
reading and character-study. Don't you think it's 
fascinating to analyse the people about you? And 
you like books, don't you, books and painting and 
music? " 

"Yes," said Emily. Before the unfortunate 
girl could explain that she felt rather imperfectly 
acquainted with the full scope of all these fields of 
art her cousin had cried conclusively : " I knew you 
were an art-lover. What are your favourite pict- 
ures? / love Raphael, and some of the old Dutch 
school are perfectly grand. But I don't care for 
just daubs of pictures, do you? " 

Emily could not but agree. 

"Don't you think the Venus of Milo is beau- 
tiful?" 

" Yes," said Emily, a little faintly. 

Here the carriage stopped at the horse-block. 
Mr. Warren awoke, and they all entered the house. 

[8] 
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i HE conversation of the afternoon occurred to 
Emily with some dismay in the early evening. 
What could she, with her casual customs, do for 
such a visitor? 

Inez's time until seven had been fully occupied. 
But now, immediately after dinner, Mr. Marsh, his 
eldest son, Tom, and old Mr. Warreij started a 
game of billiards Emily feared Inez could hardly 
enjoy. 

The two younger Marsh boys tore about on the 
fourth floor with a bull-terrier and Prince Arthur, 
a new mongrel puppy. 

Mrs. Marsh went out driving with Aunt Georgia 
Hitchcock, the General's sister, like Mr. Warren 
an integral part of the Marshes' establishment. So 
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that, in the absence of all the rest of her family, 
Emily sat alone in the parlour with Inez, compla- 
cent, spirited, and beautifully dressed in a floating 
pale-blue muslin. 

The Marshes' house was one of a red brick row, 
four stories high, with narrow halls running 
straight through from front to back. The ceil- 
ings were high, and the wood-work of polished 
black walnut in heavy mouldings. 

The place was furnished with what remained 
from the effects of the Ridge Road house — large 
chairs of bentwood and wicker and round tables 
with marble tops, after the General's taste. The 
walls were hung with steel engravings of " The 
Challenge," " Hancock Signing the Declaration of 
Independence," and with groups of men in the 
army or on camping or surveying parties, all look- 
ing exactly alike. 

Of these, too, Inez appeared to expect a great 
deal. " Emily," she said, " these men have such 
interesting faces. I suppose they were all very 
prominent in the civil war? " 
[10] 
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" No," said Emily. " They were mostly in it — 
but not very prominent." 

The door-bell rang. 

"Probably brilliant in the reconstruction pe- 
riod, 9 ' said Inez, politely. 

" They are just our friends," Emily was reply- 
ing, when there entered the room, as though di- 
rect from the hand of Providence, that one very 
person of her acquaintance she had mentioned as 
an apt companion for her cousin. 

Mr. Norman Hubbard was the eldest son of a 
rich and consequential lady, Mrs. Wheaton O. Hub- 
bard, an old friend of Miss Georgia and General 
Hitchcock. 

He was square and blond, with an excellent 
physique, and simple but very knowing and expen- 
sive tastes. 

His self-confidence, dignity of bearing, and con- 
trolled countenance, more than any gift as a finan- 
cier, had, after he completed his course at Harvard, 
connected him with the banking business. 

It was not, however, through his business that 

[ii] 
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he had come to be regarded as an authority on 
life and on social usages, but partly through a cer- 
tain earnest esteem for all matters of etiquette, 
partly through a facility for making broad, gen- 
eral statements of a slightly depressing character, 
such as " In matters of love, a woman knows with- 
out reason, a man reasons without knowledge ; " 
" Before marriage love grows and does not ques- 
tion, after marriage it questions and does not 
grow ; " " The happiest women are not they who 
laugh oftenest." 

The Marshes were not among his closest circle 
of friends. Their manners and customs were far 
too lax for that. But he had known the family all 
his life — several ties connected him with it. The 
old-time association before mentioned of his mother 
with the Hitchcocks; an obligation he felt toward 
Mr. Marsh for starting in business Fred Hubbard, 
a rather worthless and difficult younger brother; 
and a large mutual college acquaintance of his own 
and Tom Marsh's. 

A young man of thirty, good-looking, in per- 
[12] 
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feet evening dress, and with a manner of some em- 
pressment, he now advanced toward Emily, hold- 
ing his hand high in the air, and saying "Ah" 
with uplifted eyebrows. 

A certain consciousness in his bearing always 
had made her feel in his presence as though they 
were both on the stage, and even affected her with 
a sensation of stage-fright. She managed, how- 
ever, to introduce him to Inez without stammering. 

Mr. Hubbard suitably acknowledged the honour, 
selected a bentwood chair for himself, and seated 
himself in it in so distinguished a manner, bending 
slightly forward from the waist, that Emily felt 
that it would be wrong to speak while this action 
was continuing. 

After he had asked for the rest of the family in 
a quiet, attentive tone, he turned to Inez, and said, 
looking gravely at her, as though he were ques- 
tioning some ambassadress : 

"You come to Mrs. Marsh from ?" 

" Centreville, in Illinois," replied Inez, in a man- 
ner implying she deserved credit for her candour. 
[13] 
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Mr. Hubbard squinted slightly, as though try- 
ing to focus a spot so obscure, though, as Emily 
remembered, since his own brother was living in 
that very town, its name must be reasonably fa- 
miliar to him. " Centreville," he repeated. " You 
have not always lived there," he added, conclu- 
sively, glancing at Inez. " You have lived in other 
cities. You probably have lived abroad." Emily 
feared that Mr. Hubbard was destined to be con- 
victed of error here. 

It was with some astonishment that she heard 
Inez reply : " You are right, in a way. In fancy 
I have never lived in Centreville. I have always 
lived, as you say, abroad." 

"I knew it," said Mr. Hubbard. "A woman 
lives where her fancies are, and is what her fancies 
make her." 

Inez blinked a little at this, and seemed to be 
considering it, while Emily tried to adapt herself 
to the conversation's tone of glittering generality 
by asking if men were not what their fancies made 
them, too. 

[14] V 
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" Not to the same extent," said Mr. Hubbard* 
"I am afraid you have not seen enough of the 
seamy side of existence, Emily, to realise that men 
are rather what the stress of life makes them." 

" That is true," said Inez, thoughtfully. 

" It seems so to me," said Norman Hubbard. 
" Go through the scope of your own experience. 
You will find that men are what the stress of life 
makes them. Women what their fancies make 
them." 

" But that is rather sad, isn't it? " said Inez. 

" Not sad for women," said Mr. Hubbard. 
"And the others," he added, in quieted tones, 
■" make no difference." 

Inez and Emily both tried to look as grateful as 
possible for this self-effacement in the opposite sex. 

Mr. Hubbard continued, as its spokesman, 
" Yes, we are the ones who must go out into life. 
We must know the struggle. The old idea of the 
idle gentleman is passing away. Its place is taken 
by the idea of strenuous effort • Don't you agree 
with me, Miss Marsh? " 

* [16] 
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" I think I may say I agree perfectly," said 
Inez. 

" I thought I had read your principles rightly. 
But these principles are not known to Centreville 
— not as yet. You, however, know them through 
the fancy, and they have, no doubt, some influence 
on you and on your life." 

" You are right," said Inez. " I've always ad- 
mired strenuous effort." 

" These simple principles," said Mr. Hubbard, 
" just a few simple epic principles, are, after all, 
the grandest ones." 

" And the hardest to live up to," said Emily. 

Mr. Hubbard shook his head a little. " Not the 
hardest for simple people," he said, with a restraint 
that almost intimated that he himself was built on 
a simple, not to say epic, plan. 

Inez meanwhile regarded him with serious atten- 
tion, at once queenly and deferential, " The Boy- 
hood of Famous Sculptors " clasped in her lap 
among the folds of her blue muslin and the lamp- 
light from the table where she had been reading 
[16] 
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falling on her lovely bare arm, stretched lightly 
along its marble top. 

Norman Hubbard, on the edge of his chair, bent 
forward as usual from his waist in addressing her, 
and turned his healthy and unpenetrating glance 
occasionally on her, occasionally on Emily, who 
pulled at the sleeve-ruffle of her dimity dress rather 
restively. 

She had for some minutes been experiencing an 
uneasy sensation that Tom was lurking in the li- 
brary, and just as Mr. Hubbard spoke of simple 
people he came forward rather gawkily. 

Quite remarkably plain, very tall, stooping, 
and loose hung, with a hawk nose and a long face, 
there Was something at once penetrating and good- 
natured in his expression. 

" What's hardest for simple people? " he asked, 
easily. 

His voice, which was very colloquial and variant 
in tone, was as different as possible from Norman's, 
rather monotonous and abrupt, with a somewhat 
mannered accent. 

[17] 
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" It's gone too far now," said his sister. 

" What's gone too far? " 

" We've gone too far for you to be able to join 
intelligently." 

" Can't you find some topic for my level — any 
little household matter? If possible, some gossip 
— or something about tatting or rick-rack? " 

Norman Hubbard smiled rather confusedly. 
" Your brother is such an odd fellow, so droll," he 
remarked to Emily. 

Inez said nothing at all, and as Emily feared 
her cousin might be thinking of taking up tatting 
or the rick-rack question, in courteous seriousness, 
she remarked: "Well, then, we might try some 
gossip for Tom. Has anybody any gossip to 
tell?" 

" There is gossip and gossip," said Norman 
Hubbard. " There is the mere retailing of trivial 
facts. There is personal anecdote, and there is, of 
course, character-analysis." 

Inez observed that she cared only for the last 
two. 

[18] 
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" Ah, yes," said Norman Hubbard. " The last 
is fascination indeed. I ipust confess, for my part, 
' Nihil Humanum Alienum,' and so on. Is that 
right? " 

" I think so," said Inez. 

Mr. Hubbard smiled self-indulgently. He 
prided himself quite as much on his ignorance of 
certain matters as on his knowledge of others. 
" Ah, well, I am a little rusty in Latin and Greek, 
perhaps, but I do know men and women." 

" You are always running yourself down too 
much, Hubbard," observed Tom. 

" I don't know that I am running myself down 
in saying that I don't know Greek and Latin but 
do know life," said his easy prey, with complacent 
asininity. " I sometimes think that, after all, liv- 
ing men and women are more important than the 
dead languages, and life more interesting than 
musty volumes." 

" I don't know," said Tom, reflectively. " That 
is so new to me I should be obliged to think it over 
a little." 

[19] 
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" I believe / understand Mr. Hubbard," said 
Inez. 

" I suppose," said Emily, " it would be weak and 
fickle to find both subjects interesting." 

" Ah, yes," said Norman. " But I am afraid as 
you go through the world, Emily, you will find 
that most people are weak and fickle." 

Before Emily could appear sufficiently grateful 
for this exhilarating bit of information Inez had 
asked her brother what book he was reading. 

The young man held up a volume of Whitman, 
open at the " Dying Fireman." 

" Oh, yes— yes," said Mr. Hubbard. " But is 
it art? It is so hideous. Does it make for prog- 
ress? Do you quite like it? " 

" Quite," said the young man, plainly. 

" I am afraid," said Mr. Hubbard, "lama lit- 
tle fastidious. I am so fond of all the great classic 
masters as to be impatient of anything but the best, 
the one grand style." 

"Your culture is so broad probably, Hub- 
bard, that it limits you to liking only one kind 
[20] 
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of expression," said Tom, looking at him ear- 
nestly. 

" I wouldn't like to pretend to too much culture," 
said Norman, obviously flattered. " But — well, 
yes. Now there is in Whitman an excess that 
seems quite unlike the classic restraint. I do not 
like excess or the abnormal. Often I fear the man 
is a charlatan." 

" And such a successful one," said Tom. 
" Year after year he positively makes people 
imagine that they enjoy his things. He makes 
me." 

"Ah! Don't let him," said Mr. Hubbard. 
" Don't let yourself be duped in that way." 

" But I can't help it," said the wretched Tom, 
with an air almost of anxiety at his own gullibility. 
" He takes me in again and again ; I think I am 
impressed as I read ; I keep thinking I feel a won- 
derful pbwer." 

Mr. Hubbard became extremely confused by 
this, but finally, after thinking in bewilderment for 
some time, he remarked : " I like in literature only 
[21] 
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what is true and beautiful, and above mere im- 
posture and trickery and striving for effect." 

"So do I," said Inez, with sympathy. 

Before their host could continue his unoffend- 
ing amusement he was interrupted by a mild bustle 
in the hall and the entrance of his mother and his 
great-aunt with two old army friends, Colonel and 
Mrs. Simpson, both large, jocose, and well tricked 
out with braided bugles and gold fringe. 



[28] 
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MRS. WILLIAM MARSH was a pretty woman, 
of middle age, with light-brown hair, large, grave, 
blue eyes, and a gentle manner. 

Without these graces, however, she must still 
have been pleasing to her friends from her thor- 
ough sympathy with all the informal conventions 
of her circle. This circle, at first consisting of 
twelve young ladies, all warmly attached to each 
other, had now widened to include their husbands, 
children, and married connections, and must at the 
most moderate estimate have embraced a quotient 
of at least one hundred and forty-four persons. All 
the young ladies were by this time between forty 
and fifty, wearing little bonnets and black 
[23] 
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grenadines, and substituting for hops card-par- 
ties. 

Mrs. Marsh had, as Folly Hitchcock, been an 
army belle. At seventeen she had married William 
Marsh, a lieutenant, who had since, like her father, 
left the service and gone into business. At fifteen 
she had been a young lady — in fact, she had almost 
never been anything else, but had leapt from 
gingham aprons to the estate of hops and horse- 
back riding, from which her husband had rescued 
her. 

Her aunt, Miss Hitchcock, was towering and 
bony, with elaborate, high coiffure, a good jaw, 
and a saturnine glance. As the ladies were slightly 
sleepy from their drive, and Colonel Simpson, al- 
ways glad of any relief from conversational re- 
sponsibility, it was now suggested that Emily en- 
tertain them by playing the violin. 

The amenable girl performed, with enough sym- 
pathy and skill in eking out her weak technique not 
to bore anyone, a Chopin Nocturne for Mr. Hub- 
bard, a part of Feuersnoth for Tom, " The Camp- 
[24] 
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bells Are Coming " and " Money-Musk " for Mrs. 
Colonel Simpson. 

As she finished Mr. Marsh, who had drifted into 
the room with Mr. Warren, turned to his niece. 
"Can't you play something for us, Inez?" he 
asked, rather affectionately. Now that the fact 
that Inez was his niece was prominently placed be- 
fore him, he was rather pleased to have her about. 
Mr. Marsh was a lank, elderly gentleman, of the 
same physique as Tom, but less plain, and with a 
milder expression. " Fair Inez, you know, was al- 
ways going about with song, with music dancing 
on her steps, and shoutings of the throng." 

Inez smiled in her grave, inscrutable manner. 

" * Oh, saw ye not fair Inez? ' Something like 
that, isn't it? * She went along the shore with a 
band of noble gentlemen, and banners waved be- 
fore.' Well, here is everything but the shore and 
the banners. Young Hubbard, Tommie, Morse, 
and myself are your band of noble gentlemen. Of 
course we've got the fair Inez and the music, and 
I have no doubt that if we persuaded the rest to 
[25] 
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enter into the spirit of the thing your aunt and 
Mrs. Simpson would provide the song and the 
shouting. That would do, wouldn't it? Or have 
you been accustomed to a little more? " 

" No, indeed," said Inez, somewhat at a loss. 

" But, let's see," said Mr. Marsh, lazily. 
" Wasn't there a ship hanging around there some- 
where? As I remember, fair Inez was going to 
take some little trip, and the neighbours came down 
to see her off. ' That vessel never bore so fair a 
lady on its deck or danced so light before. Alas, 
for pleasure on the sea, worse sorrow on the shore ! 
The smile that blessed a single heart has broken 
many more.' That we can take as metaphoric of 
the Illinois Central you came up on. The single 
blessed heart is Sister Hattie, and the broken 
many more are the folks left behind in Centres- 
vine." 

As the careless gentleman had been too occu- 
pied in indulging his own humours to discover 
whether Inez really could play or not, he had made 
but little headway with his remarks when the 
[26] 
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younger Marsh boys, Bob and Willie, both large 
and almost obtrusively healthy, came in with 
the bull-terrier and Prince Arthur tagging be- 
hind. 

From this time on the evening became one of 
those occasions when, from no recognised causes, 
everyone is in good spirits, everyone in a responsive 
mood. 

Bob put the dogs through some tricks, which 
they performed extremely ill, to everyone's exhila- 
ration and their own evident pride. 

Colonel Simpson, with chuckles and an expres- 
sion of the liveliest secrecy, displayed a few of those 
card tricks known at some period of his life to 
every Anglo-Saxon, and as the entire company un- 
derstood these card tricks and was too rusty to 
attempt their execution, all, Colonel Simpson in- 
cluded, remained non-committal and delighted. 

After the card tricks two card-tables were 

formed. Inez and Norman played together in a 

game of six-handed cinche, with Mrs. Colonel 

Simpson, Emmie, and old Mr. Warren as their op- 
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ponents, and Miss Georgia Hitchcock as their 
partner. 

The old lady carried off all the honours, gained 
every point, mocked her opponents, instructed and 
rallied her allies in high feather. She enjoyed the 
society of Norman Hubbard as an able, successful 
person ; she enjoyed the inadequate playing of Mrs. 
Simpson; and she enjoyed teaching the game to 
Inez. 

" Watch me, dearie, and see how I manage a five 
the next time I hold one," she would say, com- 
placently. " You're doing very nicely — quite as 
well as most girls who know the game. Not one 
woman in a thousand understands how to play 
cards." 

"I think Miss Inez is wonderful for a begin- 
ner," said Mr. Warren, sweetly. 

Inez was rather quiet. She sat, a vision of 
youthful grace and deference, between the old 
gentleman and Mrs. Simpson, her eyes shining 
like stars. 

[28] 
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An uncommon ease seemed to animate her and 
all of them as they sat in the yellow lamp-light of 
the room, among the reflections of the dark wood, 
speaking as the exigencies of the game demanded, 
saying little enough, but all filled with a sense of 
the kindliest intercourse. 

From a motley bouquet the Colonel had brought 
an odour of rose-geranium floated in the place. 
Inez and Mrs. Marsh had its fragrant sprigs in 
their hair. 

Mr. Hubbard was almost as quiet as Inez. He 
played competently, and bid with great caution, 
in spite of having remarked, somewhat inhumanly, 
that in cards he cared not at all to beat, but only 
for the sport and the risk. 

" Not care to beat ! " cried Miss Georgia. 

" Men and women of the world do not usually 
play to beat, do they? " 

"What do they play for, then? Dear me, I 
have no patience with people as soft as that — not 
play to beat ! Have you been sitting here all this 
[29] 
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time trying to give cards to Emmie and Mrs. 
Simpson and Mr. Warren to save their feelings? 
If they can't stand a little drubbing they ought to 
stay out of the game. ,, 

" I see you are quite a rigorous card-player, 
Miss Hitchcock," said Norman. He had obviously 
not been attending the drift of the old lady's re- 
marks. 

" Hm ! " said his partner, " you'd better be 
rigorous too. Sally Simpson, have you made up 
your mind what you're going to bid yet? " 

" Yes, no," said Mrs. Simpson, distractedly. 
" I'll bid sixteen. No, no. May I take it back? 
I thought this was a diamond. But I will bid six- 
teen after all. I'm so glad Colonel isn't here. He 
says it makes him nervous to play with me, I'm so 
undecided ! " 

She laughed, shaking her fat person, and smil- 
ing guilelessly at her partners. 

" Mr. Warren has already bid sixteen," said 
Miss Hitchcock. " Do you want to overbid your 
partner or not?" 
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" Don't hesitate about overbidding me, Ma- 
dame," said Mr. Warren. He was a very timid 
and doddering player. 

" But then I should have to give seventeen. Oh, 
I never could do that. Goodness, what shall I do? 
I keep thinking this ace is a diamond." 

"We'll know every card in your hand soon, 
Sally." 

" I know we shall get set for seventeen. But I 
guess no one will mind." 

" / sha'n't mind," said Miss Hitchcock. 

"Well! Shall I risk it? Yes! Seventeen on 
hearts! Diamonds, I mean ! " 

" It's yours," said Miss Hitchcock, sorting her 
cards with restrained joy. " You had the last bid. 
You dealt." 

"What? Did I? I thought Miss Inez came 
after me, or I never should have given seventeen. 
Of course, I didn't expect to make the trump. Oh, 
I have a splendid hand in my widow! If I could 
only change to spades. That's what's so trying in 
cards. They're so set." 
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" And if you don't look out that's what you'll 
be," said Miss Hitchcock. " Hold up your cards 
a little, Inez my dear. Sally, are you going to 
lead? " 

" Is it my lead? Oh, of course. I hate the lead. 
How I wish I knew what you all have. Oh, look, 
I put down that ace of hearts, after all, on the sec- 
ond lead here. May I take it back? No, never 
mind, I had it on the table. I was just thinking 
how lovely to have two aces of diamonds, but 
strange." 

" Certainly. Take it back," said Norman. 

" Anyone may slip 4* that way," said Mr. War- 

f 
ren. 

" It's Inez's play," said Miss Georgia. " Of 
course Sally can't take it back. It's against the 
rules of the game. Hey-dey, my dear, what makes 
you put your knave on now? " 

" How stupid of me," said Inez, contritely. 

" It has to go now. Norman, if you forget they 
will beat." 

Mr. Hubbard, who was sitting, apparently lost 
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in reverie, now hastily cast a card on the board, 
murmuring something about " Studying the game 
so hard he forgot to play it." 

Instantly Miss Hitchcock saw its face the young 
man was reinstated in her good graces. " It's the 
low," she exclaimed, jubilantly. " Every point we 
get helps to set them, you know." 

The game ended. Mrs. Colonel Simpson ex- 
pressed a wish to hear Mr. Marsh sing " Larboard 
Watch Ahoy." 

After her host had finished his performance, 
with Mr. Warren joining in a quavering tenor at 
" But who can speak the joy he feels," some cakes 
and wine were brought: and as Miss Hitchcock was 
gaping and batting her mouth with her hand in 
the most open pretence, Colonel and Mrs. Simpson 
and Mr. Hubbard now took leave. 

" Do you know," he said to Mrs. Marsh, as she 
gave him her hand, " your niece is a very rare 
personality? Sometimes I think the subtlest women 
are the simplest." Norman repeated this remark 
many times afterward. Occasionally he changed it 
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around, and said : " The simplest women are the 
subtlest." But in any arrangement the remark 
was always felt to show a penetrating knowledge 
of the sex. " You must let me come to see her soon 
again." 
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ItIR. HUBBARD has sent me such an uncom- 
mon and stimulating sort of a note that I want to 
read it to you, Emily," said Inez, a few days later. 

Willie, having munificently offered to escort his 
cousin to any place of amusement in the city, was 
now conducting her with Emily from the water- 
works tower. 

Prince Arthur accompanied them, with clumsy 
leaps and bounds. He was rapidly growing into 
an enormous beast, with a mastiff's head and a 
heavy coat of curly, light-brown hair. 

Willie felt with pain that he was hardly the 
high-bred animal a man of the world would select 
for a walk on the boulevard. Besides, he had al- 
ready lost himself twice. 

It was as the unfortunate boy now started off 
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to seek him for the third time that Inez hastily 
drew the letter from her pocket. 

" He says, in the first place, that being with me 
last night was a great pleasure, and he will trust 
to his simplest impulse, and write to express that 
pleasure. And then he says that I understand him, 
and that is such a rare thing in the hurry of the 
great stupid world that he can't let it go by with- 
out offering a passing tribute to the occasion." 

" That's nice in him," said Emily. " Do you 
really understand him as perfectly as he says, 
Inez? " she asked, with interest. 

" Yes," said her cousin, with conviction. " I 
understand him, simply by knowing that in speak- 
ing of any subject he will always take the very 
highest tone there is. But I can see," she added, in 
a few minutes, in a slightly affronted tone, " that 
you hardly revere his opinions at all." 

" Oh, yes — yes, I do,'^ said Emily, hurriedly, 
and with some insincerity. " Or, well — no. Per- 
haps I don't revere his opinions. But I think he 
has very nice qualities." 
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"You don't, I am afraid," said Inez, instantly. 
" I can see it." 

" Oh, yes, yes," protested the unfortunate girl. 

"What good qualities do you think he has, 
then? " said Inez, severely. 

" Oh, I think his writing you so openly in that 
admiring, respectful manner was rather fine in him, 
and then he keeps up such a consistent way. He's 
always the same." 

Inez seemed slightly mollified. 

" At any rate," added Emily, somewhat irrel- 
evantly, as she turned to look back for Prince Ar- 
thur and Willie, " there he comes now." 

Mr. Hubbard, indeed, approached them in a 
light-grey fedora and with his ordinary distin- 
guished and rather too consciously excellent bear- 
ing. 

Walking along beside Willie and Prince Arthur, 
whom he regarded with a cold eye, he told them that 
he had just now visited Mrs. Marsh, and had come 
on after them. 

"Well, Hubbard," said Willie, gruffly, "I 
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thought I would make up a little party to show 
Miss Marsh a part of the town. Glad to have you 
come along," he added, loftily. 

Mr. Hubbard seemed scarcely to hear him. His 
eyes were fixed on Inez's lustrous dark twist of hair 
and the flow of her skirt as she moved before him. 

" What a perfect day," he said. " This beauti- 
ful sun." 

The sun and the long cloud-shadows on the wa- 
ter really were entirely beautiful. A soft, blue haze 
hung over the lake, the very tremulous light of 
spring. The sky, swept with white, swerved in 
its far horizon line into a great band of indigo, 
pure, rich, and deep. And a dredging-boat, tall 
and grey, its ropes silvered with the clear reflec- 
tions, stood high against the measureless air and 
the wide spaces of the water, so grave, so calm, so 
unmoved. 

" Wonderful to think," said Mr. Hubbard, " of 
how many people this one same sun shines on." 

" Same for everyone," said Willie, with the sud- 
den and stony manner of fifteen. 
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" I did not say exactly that," said Norman, 
rather tried at having his meaning expressed in 
rapid vernacular. " But it is true, as you say, the 
same sun, the same good, simple old chap, shines 
on all alike, looks on such different scenes, and yet 
remains the same old Sol." 

" Willie, I think I'll go after Prince Arthur and 
get his collar and chain on before the park police- 
man comes," said Emily, hastily, in an attempt to 
turn the talk further from patronage of the sun, 
and to leave Mr. Hubbard and her cousin to them- 
selves for a little time. " Besides, we ought to start 
back now, or we'll be late for dinner." 

"What makes you think the sun seems so dif- 
ferent to different people? " the pertinacious boy 
called back, as he went on rapidly with his sister. 
"Did you ever know anyone who didn't like its 
looks?" 

Inez meanwhile moved along beside Mr. Hub- 
bard with her vigorous and graceful carriage, 
holding her skirts in one hand, her veil turned back 
over the rim of her hat, slightly shading her lovely 
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eyes and long lashes. Her motion blew her dark 
hair, and wafted the fragrance of the purple 
violets tucked in her coat. 

" Sometimes I think this is the finest season of 
the year," said Mr. Hubbard, " as far as any sea- 
son can be lovely in the smoke and grime of the city. 
You notice the hideousness all about? " 

" Oh, yes," said Inez, cheerfully. 

" But it does not affect you. That is as it should 
be. By the way — you had my letter? " He looked 
down as he said this, obviously embarrassed, ob- 
viously wishing he had not spoken of the matter. 

" Yes," said Inez, " and I liked it very much." 
An uncomfortable colour flashed over her face and 
throat and paled again. " I'm glad you sent it to 
me." But she felt so self-conscious that she could 
say nothing more like this, and she went on : "I 
thought what you said about the world's hurrying 
along was very true." 

"Yes," said Norman. "The world, and one 
may say all material facts, are not to be consid- 
ered." 
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" Don't you think facts ought to come in in any 
way? " asked Inez. Even to her this stand seemed 
a little strange for a man connected with the bank- 
ing business to take. " Sometimes I believe you 
have to regard them." 

" But one should only consider them when one 
is so forced," said Norman, with the high but un- 
obtrusive moral tone his conversation always as- 
sumed. " Nothing is of value really but the ideal. 
There is little to be got by considering anything 
else." 

He looked down at Inez's face, with the rim of 
her hat making a light shadow on her flushed cheek, 
at the curve of her shoulder, and at the ripple of 
her skirt as she walked. " That's the reason why 
I want you for a friend," he said, suddenly. His 
voice shook a little. 

" Do you think I would be such an ideal friend? " 
said Inez, gravely. Her own voice was quite calm. 
But she was unable at the moment to look up. 

" The finest in the world." 

"But — for you, do you think?" Inez hardly 
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knew what she was saying. An anxiety and 
excitement she had never felt before possessed 
her. 

" Perhaps I really could be a very fine friend to 
him — better than anyone else in the world, really," 
she thought. " I understand him so well, and I — 
I think so highly of him " 

" Yes, for me," he was answering. " You could 
do more for me simply by letting me be with you 
than anyone else has ever done.* 

They were both silent for a minute. 

" That's all I ask — just to let me be with you 
often, very often." 

Inez said nothing. Her breath came a little fast. 

" For a long while — as long as you like, just as 
though I were any usual acquaintance. Can you 
do that? " 

" Do what? " said Inez, with a little difficulty. 

" Let me come often? " 

" Yes," said Inez, sincerely. 

" Because to me you are — perfection." 

" Oh, no, no," exclaimed Inez. " I can't let you 
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think that. I'm not. I have faults you don't know 
— many." She looked up at him. 

"Have you?" said Norman. But he, too, 
seemed not to know what he was answering. 
" From the first instant I saw you," he went on, 
" you were perfection to me. I love you. I loved 
you from the first moment." 

Inez's heart beat in her ears. She bit her lip. 
Of his words she could hardly think, only of the 
sound of his voice, so manly, so reassuring. It 
seemed to carry her away beyond herself. 

" I don't expect anything," he said, " I couldn't 
expect anything when you've known me for so 
short a time. But I had to speak. All I want to 
do is to wait — to give you plenty of time — only for 
you to know." 

They were now close upon Willie, Prince Ar- 
thur, the park policeman, and Emily. 

It was not for some days that they were again 
alone together. 
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J. HEN, as luck would have it, one of those semi- 
annual occasions came around when Miss Hitch- 
cock and Madame Hubbard held together meetings 
productive of a comfort peculiar, intense, and en- 
tirely inexplicable to the younger members of their 
families. 

A theatre-box had been given to Madame Hub- 
bard, and she now invited Miss Georgia to dine, 
and to go afterward to the play, bringing with her 
two members of her family. Mrs. Hubbard still 
thought of all its persons but General Hitch- 
cock and Miss Georgia as mere children of the 
house. 

Miss Hitchcock said that she should take Inez, 
and she always liked to have Emmie around. She 
added, with grim, sportive glances at Tom, walk- 
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ing about the room, that there were some people 
who took up more room than made up for their 
company. 

" I admit," replied her nephew, " that Emmie 
is small and quiet. And that is just why it seems 
to me that she cannot add that lustre to the com- 
pany that something larger and more flip would 
bestow. Besides, it had occurred to me that poor, 
unsuspecting Hubbard will be obliged to sustain, 
alone, you, his parent, her shawls, foot-warmer, 
and paraphernalia, besides her lady companion, 
that grand-cousin Kate. What must he feel when 
he sees on his threshold two other frail, feminine 
forms?" 

" Tom, I wonder you can be so idiotic," said 
Mrs. Marsh. 

"Besides," pursued her son, regarding her 
gravely, "of course Emily has nothing to 
wear." 

" That's true," his mother started off readily. 
" Emmie, my dear, what shall you wear? You 
have absolutely nothing." 
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" Why, my white muslin is very nice, mother." 

"No, Emmie," said Mrs. Marsh, plaintively. 
" That white muslin isn't at all nice. You've had 
it a year. And I never like the looks of a muslin 
after it's been washed." 

" I meant to wear a white muslin," said Inez. 

"You couldn't wear a better thing, my dear. 
But yours has probably never had to be washed." 

" That's the point," said Tom. " Who will look 
twice at a young lady in a washed muslin dress? 
Any one can observe the distinction in the dazzle of 
a ball-room, let alone the close quarters of a family 
dinner. Besides, what is a smallish, silent girl in a 
miserable ironed muslin to a husky, well-appointed, 
handsome young man, with a ready tongue and a 
stout arm? " 

"Well, Tom, you will never pine away from 
lack of self-approval," said his great-aunt. 

" Don't pay attention to him," said Mrs. Marsh. 
" The more you do the sillier he is. And Emmie's 
muslin is clean and respectable, if nothing else. So 
I suppose she can go in it." 
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So that late in the afternoon Inez and her 
young hostess, in their muslins, with Miss Georgia, 
very stiff and gay, in a crackling black silk, a 
bristling aigrette, and clouds of pearl powder, 
were shut into a livery carriage by Tom, and after 
twenty minutes' drive drew up before the Hub- 
bards' carriage-block. 

The Hubbards' house was nearer than the 
Marshes to the city and to the lake, in a more fash- 
ionable district. It was large and gloomy, built of 
brown-stone, with a flat front, few windows, and a 
Mansard roof. It stood close to the sidewalk, on 
a small terrace. Inside it was frescoed and very 
heavily carpeted. 

The guests removed their wraps in a bedroom 
like a tarn, on the first floor, and were then shown 
into sepulchral parlours slightly suffused with the 
odour of camphor-balls. The furniture was cov- 
ered already for the summer with slippery brown 
silesia. There were numbers of iron or marble 
stands, with small statuettes, and ornamental 
bronzes under glass bells. 
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On one of the tables was a stereopticon with some 
views that Inez and Emily looked at while they 
slipped around on the silesia of the high sofa wait- 
ing for Mrs. Hubbard to come in. 
. In any other place Miss Hitchcock would have 
looked at the views too. But as she entered the 
Hubbards 9 house a change always fell upon her. 
She assumed a slightly cross depression. So now, 
when Inez held out an inviting card of a cathedral 
with illuminated windows, she only said : " No, my 
dear, I hardly care to look at them." 

In a few minutes a loud wheezing was heard, and 
a stout pug-dog nosed itself into the room, fol- 
lowed by the imposing person of Mrs. Wheaton O. 
Hubbard. Her black, voluminous draperies floated 
majestically about her with a whelming, almost 
hearse-like, effect. She wore a small white piece of 
lace on her head and carried a fan. 

In her wake came an elderly maid and a lugu- 
brious Cousin Katie, a distant connection of the 
Hitchcocks, always visiting the Hubbards, and al- 
ways in jet bracelets and black cashmere. 
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A glum greeting passed between Miss Georgia 
and these ladies, who received Inez and Emily in 
the same melancholy respect. 

"How are you?" asked Miss Hitchcock, with 
concern, of Mrs. Hubbard. 

" Very well — at least for me," said Madame 
Hubbard, ponderously. 

She appeared to be of robust constitution and 
in excellent health. Her eyes were clear and her 
face slightly pink, like her sons, with a rather 
scornful mouth. 

Cousin Katie assumed a slightly oppressed ex- 
pression, as much as to say that so far as 
health was concerned no one's was worse than her 
own. 

Footstools were now arranged, a chair pushed 
forward, and window-shades lowered and raised for 
Madame Hubbard. 

" Did you hear of Cousin Ben's death? " asked 
Cousin Katie. 

"Yes," said Miss Georgia. "What's his wife 
going to do? He didn't leave much, did he? " 
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" Nothing at all," exclaimed Cousin Katie, tri- 
umphantly. 

" He was just like all the Tolberts, I guess," 
replied her visitor. " Not that I ever saw him. 
But none of them ever had any judgment." 

" Hand me my lace shawl, please," said Madame 
Hubbard, in profound tones, to the servant. 

" They were all just as extravagant as they 
could be," said Miss Hitchcock, after the lace shawl 
had been disposed and the attention of all could re- 
turn to Cousin Ben. " His wife was no better than 
he was. You're connected with him on your 
mother's side, aren't you? " 

" We were fourth cousins," said Cousin Katie. 
" The same that you are to him. It seems to me 
Emily looks like that side of the house. They're 
all freckly under the eyes." 

" That's the consumption side of the house," 
said Miss Georgia, abysmally. 

" Speaking of consumption — " began Cousin 
Katie. 

But before she could continue Madame Hub- 
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bard observed, weightily and slowly: "Benjamin 
Tolbert drank, too, didn't he, Georgia? " 

"I never heard it. I shouldn't wonder if it's 
true, though." 

" Nine out of every ten men do," said Cousin 
Katie, darkly. " All the men on that side of the 
house have terrible tempers, at any rate; and all 
of them have that freckly look under the eyes. 
Just as soon as I see it I know what it means — a 
terrible temper, and not any too behind-hand with 
the bottle." 

Emily meanwhile slipped around innocuously on 
the sofa with Inez, and looked at the stereopticon 
views, hoping vaguely that her manner might not 
be considered indicative of intemperance or vio- 
lence. 

Inez showed the superior daring of her nature 
by patting the pug, who only glared at her and 
moved growling away. Emily would as soon have 
thought of patting Madame Hubbard herself or 
of fearlessly approaching the lace shawl. 

Aunt Georgia was just starting some derogatory 
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comment on the unfortunate Cousin Ben when out 
of the cavernous depths behind the parlour Mr. 
Hubbard entered with his younger brother Fred, 
who had come up to town unexpectedly for a few 
days. 

Mr. Hubbard had supposed that Inez would be 
selected as a companion for the occasion his mother 
informed him of at breakfast, but her appearance 
affected him with the same rush of surprise he had 
felt when he first saw her. 

Her presence, so serene, so brilliant in his own 
house, sitting among its familiar surroundings, 
stirred and pleased him indescribably. In that 
high and gloomy room she was more than ever 
lovely in the billowing freshness of her white mus- 
lin, more radiantly invested than ever with some 
glorious cloud of youth and beauty. 

He managed, after a few introductions and 
general remarks, to seat himself beside her on 
an uncomfortable gilt stool, and the company 
separated itself into a solid gruff phalanx of 
Cousin Ben's mourning party and a trivial un- 
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regarded squad of Emily, Inez, and their young 
hosts. 

" You have met my brother but rarely in Cen- 
treville?" said Mr. Hubbard, apparently holding 
himself carefully to his plan of behaving like the 
ordinary acquaintance. 

" Only once," said Inez. 

" Yet you recall him perfectly? " 

" Oh, yes," said Inez. " I have seen very few 
people you know. I think," she added, "that I 
remember every single one I have ever met." 

" That will be very useful to you in after life," 
said Norman. " Nothing could be more valuable 
to you than the keen understanding of human 
nature that shows. Do you know of whom that re- 
minds me? " 

" Of whom? " said Inez. 

" Of Browning. He knew men and women. So 
do you." 

" Do I? " said Inez, with pleasure. 

** I think so. You know you seemed to under- 
stand me, for instance, from the first few words I 
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said to you." He spoke with great sincerity. 
" What are your favourite passages of Browning, 
Miss Marsh? " he now continued. 

" They are * There's a Woman Like a Dew- 
drop ' and * A Toccato of Galuppi's,' " said Inez. 

The young man rose to produce from the end 
of the room a heavy copy of Browning with a blue 
silk book-mark at " How They Brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix," and seating himself 
again he had opened the book, and was beginning 
in low tones " Oh, Galuppi Baldassaro, this is very 
sad to find," when he was interrupted by the light 
hand of tact placed on his arm by Cousin Katie. 

" Better go into the reception-room, Norman, if 
you're going to read aloud," she said, in a cor- 
rective whisper. " I'm afraid we can't hear each 
other talk." 

This remark, proceeding more from Miss Healy's 
keen taste for rearrangement than from any real 
inconvenience suffered by the party, was received 
on Norman's part with entire good-temper. 

He conducted Inez to the parlour behind that 
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where the others were sitting, a spot even more 
hermetically sealed from warmth and light than 
the other, and began again : " Oh, Galuppi Baldas- 
saro, this is very sad to find. 9 ' 

He read slowly, occasionally glancing up at 
Inez, who sat perfectly still, her hands lightly 
folded in her lap. The bertha of her white mus- 
lin rose and fell silently with her breath. 

As she listened a sense came over her that not 
even in Venice, hearing Galuppi Baldassaro, had 
people been happier than she here at this mo- 
ment. 

Unconsciously stirred by the rhythm of the 
poem, the amber Spring light drifting through the 
yellow blinds into the black room, more than all by 
Norman's voice, she listened, absorbed. And to 
Mr. Hubbard, as he glanced up at her dark hair, 
the pure curves of her face and throat, and her 
eyes blue and profound, she seemed in every look, 
in every movement and thought, exquisite, the 
finest creature he had ever seen or dreamed of. 

" What else do you like? " he asked, after he 
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had finished. " Do you like Mrs. Browning? Do 
you like the Browning love-letters? " 

" Yes," said Inez, thoughtfully. " I like their 
being so old when they married." 

" Why? " said Mr. Hubbard. 

" Because they had their future lives all planned 
out and grasped by that time." 

" I think youth the ideal time for marriage," 
said Mr. Hubbard, with that air of buoyant dis- 
covery with which he invested all conventional con- 
ceptions. " It is the time celebrated by the poets, 
and really," he added, judicially, " the best." 

"Poets do seem to think it is," said Inez, 
thoughtfully. 

" I see," said Mr. Hubbard. " You have thought 
of this and other things in a very interesting man- 
ner. That is like your remembering each person 
you have seen." 

At this moment they heard the others rising, and 
were obliged to go out to dinner. 

Norman felt, with a slight constriction, as he re- 
garded his brother from the head of the table, that 
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it was really hardly remarkable after all that any- 
one should remember the boy. 

Fred Hubbard was an amiable, smiling young 
man, with large teeth and blond hair, who ob- 
served fashions so very fleeting that they passed 
almost everyone else in their course. On this occa- 
sion he wore a white silk cord as a watch-guard, 
and for a time he conducted his correspondence on 
bright purple writing-paper. 

He was popularly considered extremely vain, on 
account perhaps of the complacence he seemed to 
feel in tasteful oddities of this kind. His pride, 
however, extended only to his material possessions, 
and he was entirely humble mentally and spirit- 
ually. 

He had been suspended from college through 
inability to pass his examinations. After this he 
remained for some years at home, where he was al- 
ways being contrasted with Norman, who was such 
a fine fellow. 

Either this perpetual contrast or his somewhat 
annoying habit of humming popular airs wrong 
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during conversation had seemed to throw him un- 
der a cloud. He led a rather forlorn life with his 
family. They were harshly unsympathetic with 
him in his quite harmless taste for light opera and 
for spectacular plays: and his visits from Centre- 
ville were few. He now instantly put himself in 
the wrong by saying, in reply to an inquiry of 
Inez's about Centreville, that it was fine, but that 
he found Chicago looking grand, and the chutes 
were out of sight. He had been shooting them all 
the afternoon. 

This cheerfulness was so out of character with 
the scene that Miss Hitchcock instantly raised her 
chin, as though to indicate that she would not 
give her approval to any mere pleasing amuse- 
ment. 

" How's Tommie? " asked Fred of Emily. 

At this Madame Hubbard began questioning 
Aunt Georgia in low melancholy tones about Tom, 
apparently to discover whether he had consump- 
tion, a terrible temper, or were not any too behind- 
hand with the bottle. 
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Miss Healy listened to Fred with marked zest. 

" And will you kindly tell me where the money 
to run this wonderful chute park comes from? " 

" Why, Miss Healy, I don't know." 

" I thought not. I suppose it couldn't have 
been those chutes where a man was killed the other 
day?" 

" Yes." 

" It's a wonder more aren't killed there. If 
everybody in the car fell into the water wouldn't 
they all be drowned? " 

" Some of them, probably." 

"Well, I can't understand why anyone likes 
such an amusement as drowning." 

In somewhat this manner the company passed 
through dinner, when it was suddenly discovered to 
Emily and Inez that such had been Cousin Katie's 
sudden and baleful influence over Miss Hitchcock 
that the old lady was not now intending to accom- 
pany the party to the play. 

There were murmurs of " So soon after Cousin 
Ben? " " No," " Of course not," " Certainly not." 
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It was audibly wondered by Cousin Katie who 
could have thought of such a thing? 

After dinner the ladies had their coffee in the 
parlour; and Emily and Inez slid on the sofa to- 
gether again; looked at the stereoptican views; 
thought how much they should like to talk every- 
thing over afterward; and tried to keep from 
laughing as much as they wanted. 

Norman, with Fred, who was to take Miss Hitch- 
cock's place, were just returned when a servant an- 
nounced the carriage. 

Bells were rung for Mrs. Wheaton O. Hubbard. 
Maids came. A mantilla was arranged over her 
shoulders; wraps, handkerchiefs, and scarfs were 
brought; white gloves fastened with hair-pins. 
She rose. Cousin Katie anxiously handed a glass 
of water at the last minute. Finally Madame Hub- 
bard took her elder son's arm, and with head erect, 
skirts and draperies slowly fluttering, made a mag- 
nificent progress along the hall and down the steps 
to the carriage. Emily, Inez, and Fred followed 
in a small, inconsequent group behind. 
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It was rather crowded in the carriage, and 
Madame Hubbard's black lace shawl, opera-glass, 
bag, fan, India shawl, and black velvet cape had 
hardly been suitably folded and placed when they 
reached the theatre and the box, and these proper- 
ties had to be arranged all over again. 

Everything finally was judiciously disposed, 
however. Madame Hubbard slowly fluttered her 
fan against her bosom, and a sensation of rest stole 
over everyone as they settled back for the evening. 

The play was in itself rather vapid. It was a 
" society drama," its characters conventional, its 
plot an ingenious bank-robbery, and its moral that 
theft leads to downfall and pain. The dress, the 
excellent ensemble acting, and the distinction of 
bearing of the company gave the production its 
only vitality. 

Norman Hubbard said that it was a very strong 
piece of work, and that the heroine, who wore the 
greatest variety of costumes, was a wonderful char- 
acter-study. . 

Fred said it was an awfully bright little play. 
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Madame Hubbard was so struck by the discov- 
ery that the star looked like a Miss Driver she had 
known in Albany that remarks on this resemblance 
remained her only comment on the presentation. 

To Emily the mere spectacle of the stage, a yel- 
low patch of light before the gulf of the peopled 
audience, the orchestra, the expectant sound of the 
curtain-bell, and all the interesting air of art and 
effort surrounding any music and mimic scene, 
gave a sufficient pleasure from the time she entered 
* the lobby till she went out. 

Inez sat content. It had instantly seemed to 
her, too, that the play was a very strong piece of 
work, and the part of the heroine a wonderful char- 
acter-study. 
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VI 

"The Surf Hotel, Charlevoix, 
c .^ " June sixteenth 

Dear will: 

" Another letter is enclosed. At first I thought it 
was an offer for my hand from some lady who had 
been struck with my beauty as we passed through 
the outskirts of Chicago. But, as you see, it is not 
for me, but Inez. 

" Will you kindly give me a word or two about 
this devoted unknown. He seems to have the right 
notions, but am rather fussy about sons-in-law'. 
Would like to know what I am getting in this one, 
also how Inez feels about it, and map and time- 
table of the whole thing. 

" Hullard, Hettard, or Hattard seems to think I 
know something about him. Take it he is an elderly 
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fellow. Was he at one time General Passenger 
Agent of V. R. and N.? 

" The whole point is, how does Inez feel? But 
Hattie said I had better write to you and ask some- 
thing about him. That is why I take my pen in 
hand. If Hullard, Hettard, or Hattard isn't all 
right, you can tell him from me fare-him-well, and 
if forever then forever, and so on. 

" The fishing here is pretty good. Wish you 
could come up yourself for a few days. Fare- 
thee-well yourself till further light on this busi- 
ness. 

" E. M. Mabsh." 

This letter, spread out against the green of the 
Marshes' billiard-table, was written in a large, 
formless, masculine hand on the blueish, lined pa- 
per of the hotel. From its casual air it might have 
been a family communication from Mr. William 
Marsh himself. 

It had come on a Sunday morning, and Emily 
had carried it in with the rest of his mail to her 
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father, who was idly knocking about the balls in 
the billiard-room. 

After he had opened the letter and glanced it 
through, " Well, Emmie," he said, " come here, my 
dear. What do you make of all this? " 

He closed the door and stood watching her with 
a perplexed expression as she read the letter over. 

In the same envelope was a note on heavy cream- 
coloured paper, with broad margins and the Hub- 
bards' crest at the top. It was written in very black 
ink, and not easily legible. 

" My Dear Me. Marsh: 

" Since I hear that you are nearly recovered I 
take this opportunity of writing to you. 

" Who was it said that all men understand love? 

" I cannot remember. But doubtless you know. 
Doubtless you would be of his mind. 

" I trust so, for it is just of love, the great, old, 
simple, beautiful, world spirit I am to write to 
you. 

" Perhaps there is little more to say than just 
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these few very plain short words. For I am but a 
plain and simple man. 

" I love your daughter. I wish to offer myself 
to her. 

" I think I cannot ask her for any decisive an- 
swer until she knows a little what your feeling 
would be in the matter. 

" I should like to have Mr. William Marsh, who 
has known me all my life, write to you about me. 
My name and family are, no doubt, familiar to 
you. 

" For myself the only thing I would say is that 
I would always do every least or most thing in my 
power to make your daughter happy. 
" Very respectfully, 

"NOBMAN HUBBAED. 

" Hubbard Terrace, 
€€ June the fourteenth." 

"What do you think of all this, Emmie? * said 
Mr. Marsh, as his daughter began eagerly read- 
ing the letters over again. It seems to me you 
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would know about it better than anyone. You 
know Hubbard. You know Inez. Does she like 
him, eh? What do you think of him? " 

" Why, father, I don't know him any better than 
you do. You know what Norman Hubbard is." 

" Well, what the dickens," said Mr. Marsh, 
leaning over the table and idly pushing at a ball. 
" I might wire Ed, 4 Know nothing special against 
young Hubbard.' " 

Emily stared thoughtfully at the carpet, while 
he ran on lazily : " I suppose that wouldn't be con- 
sidered a map and time-table of the whole route, 
though. Besides, it isn't ten words. Let's see. 
4 H. blond ; six feet ; banker ; nothing against him ; 
Inez favourable,' or else * Inez unfavourable,' 
whichever she is. The trouble is it's mean not to 
let a little light in on old Ed about the kind of en- 
tertainment he's getting in for. * H. rich, worthy 
blond; no vices, but deadly; Inez favourable,' or 
else 4 Inez unfavourable,' whichever she is. How 
would that be? I might get your mother to write. 
Guess I'll go and call her in now — Tommie, too. 
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He might know something about Hubbard at col- 
lege. Then your aunt — she's been in the Hub- 
bard's bosom since the dark ages." 

He was putting his hand on the door-knob when 
Emily roused herself. 

" Father, don't. Why, it would be dreadful to 
have a large public meeting about this." 

" Very well, my dear, just as you say. I thought 
if Norman wanted to behave in this feudal manner 
it would be only seemly." 

As he was closing the door again he observed 
Mrs. Marsh in the hall. Mysteriously beckoning 
to her, he pulled her into the room and crammed 
the letters into her hand. 

" Here, Polly, is a piece of news for you." 

Mrs. Marsh, having unresistingly opened Mr. 
Hubbard's letter with a bewildered gaze, took the 
sheet up to the window and read it, holding the pa- 
per close to her pretty eyes. 

" A piece of news ! " she exclaimed, scornfully. 
" Something everybody in the house has known 
about for weeks. I've just been waiting for this to 
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happen. Think of it! Why, Will, do you know 
what it reminds me of? It's just like Colonel Red- 
mont's letter. Don't you remember Colonel Red- 
mont? When I was fifteen, and visited at Fortress 
Monroe, he wrote from there to father, but it was so 
different. Captain Jack Ball wrote, too, but to me, 
and after my engagement, the most romantic let- 
ter. I remember it began with just my name — 
* Mary.' Then came something about ' Yesterday 
evening, during the polka, I saw one look between 
you and Lieutenant Marsh, and it told me all. I 
am glad you are happy, though I can never be so ' 
— or something of the kind. Don't you remember 
Jack Ball, Will? " 

" Why, I do recall his writing you nine or ten 
pages about his uncomplaining suffering." 

" I knew this was coming ! " exclaimed Mrs. 
Marsh. " Let me see the other letter. How like Ed ! 
How anxious Hattie must be to hear about the 
whole thing. Why, Norman is going to be here 
to-day. I'll answer him at once and show him the 
letter. Funny he thought Ed would be certain to 
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know of his family. The Hubbards are pompous 
and queer in that one way. Emmie, hand me pen 
and paper, dear, from the library. And Will, 
don't stay standing around on one foot. It makes 
me nervous." 

Mr. Marsh joyfully bestowed writing materials 
on his wife. 

She seated herself instantly and gracefully, and 
without hesitation wrote in her lap, in a hand very 
small, flowing, and feminine. 

Emily, with Mr. Marsh, who had made not the 
smallest pretence of leaving, stood in silence by the 
billiard-table, listening to the scratching of her 
mother's pen. The whole house was still. After a 
few minutes Mrs. Marsh lifted her head. " Do you 
think this will do? " 

She read aloud: 

" My Dear Edwaed : 

"Your letter is just come. I have long seen 
Mr. Hubbard's devotion to Inez, and thought it 
could only be of one kind, though, I must admit, 
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I had not expected matters to come so quickly to 
this point. 

" We have, indeed, as Norman says, known him 
all his life. He has been in and out of the house 
familiarly ever since he was a boy: and my own 
family and his have for many years been friends. 
I hardly know what to tell you about him, except 
that we have always been glad to see him. 

" He is about thirty years old, very uncommonly 
good-looking, and considered unusually able in 
his business, and brilliant socially." Mr. Marsh 
blinked a little at this. — " He is rich, a man of 
taste, and a very much admired person. But I can 
imagine that while you would be glad of all these 
things to make a gay time for Inez, you are really 
thinking of whether he is good enough to deserve 
her. Of that I suppose Inez can be the only fit 
judge. In our experience of him I may say I have 
never known him to do anything unworthy of a 
gentleman. 

" If Inez decides, as I think she will, it cannot be 
long before you see him yourselves. Perhaps I 
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shall commend him to you by saying that his tastes 
are rather like hers. 

" With love to both of you, 

" Maby Hitchcock Mabsh." 

" That's very nice, my dear," said Mr. Marsh, 
" though it does seem to me you ought to give old 
Ed a tip or two about Hubbard's mental equip- 
ment. When you say there something about 4 brill- 
iant socially ' you might add some qualification. 
Say, for instance, ' but, I must confess, something 
of a pill in the companionship line.' " 

" Why, he's nothing of the kind ! " exclaimed 
Mrs. Marsh, indignantly. " Just because he isn't 
always saying something he doesn't mean, like you 
and father and Tom, of course you think he's 
stupid. I can tell you it's a great pleasure to me 
to hear Norman Hubbard's talk. Whole days 
sometimes go by," she continued, plaintively, 
" when there aren't three sober words spoken in 
this house. I think it would be a fine thing for the 
family to have someone in it marry a serious man. 
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But of course you would consider that a great 
drawback, and so does Emmie. I can see it by her 
keeping so still." 

" No, no, mother. I like Norman Hubbard far 
better when he's serious than when he's trying to 
be humorous." 

"What is it, then? Don't you think he cares 
enough? " 

" Why, mother, to tell the truth, and since you 
want sober words, I never thought him capable 
of a very stanch or sympathetic feeling for 
anyone." 

"Well, Emmie, that's just because Tom has 
never done Norman justice. He must have been 
deeply moved to write this letter. It's very gen- 
erous and very straightforward." 

" Oh, yes, I don't deny that," said Emily. She 
hesitated. 

" Now, Emmie, don't have reservations. What 
then?" 

" Why, I have no right to judge Norman Hub- 
bard. But it's true that before I saw his letter I 
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wouldn't have liked to have him marry Inez. It's 
hard for me to change so suddenly." 

" That's only Tom's influence," said Mrs. 
Marsh, eagerly. " Haven't I always said no girl 
ever had such unfortunate associations. What 
with Tom's being so like father, and father's keep- 
ing you with him every single minute, and your 
own father's being so very easy-going, you cer- 
tainly have had a dreadfully poor bringing up, 
Emmie, in some ways. It must give any girl wrong 
notions to be always in an atmosphere of perfect 
silliness. And you see," she concluded, triumph- 
antly, " that's what gave you your wrong idea of 
Norman." 

" Try to check these unseemly feelings for us, 
Emily," said her father. 

"Whenever he is here," went on Mrs. Marsh, 
"Tom talks to him in his dreadful way, and you 
see Emmie sympathises with every word Tom says, 
instead of feeling the pleasure and attention of 
Norman's visit, like any normal girl." 

" Why, mother, I have the greatest pleasure in 
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Norman's visits. And as for feeling the attention, 
he never presented me with any advice or time, or 
a single flower, that I haven't been impressed to my 
boot-heels with the ceremony ." 

" Tut, Emily ; if you had been a normal girl, you 
would have been treasuring the words of young 
Hubbard." 

" What nonsense ! " said Mrs. Marsh. " What 
1 mean is that this silly way of taking things — 
Tom's way — is all that prevents Emmie, now, from 
thoroughly approving. My letter is written, at 
any rate, and just as soon as Norman has seen 
it I'm going to send it off." 
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VII 

©OMEBODY seems to be trying to attract your 
attention from that cab, Emily," said Inez, at 
about four o'clock on the next day as they were 
walking along the street. 

The warm air, the dusty sunlight, the unclouded 
sky, all breathed the spacious fragrance of a sum- 
mer afternoon. 

As her cousin spoke Emily looked toward the 
street. From the window of a livery-hack she saw 
a handkerchief waved distractedly. There were 
cries of " Stop, driver, stop right here. I want to 
get out here." 

The hack drew up at the curb. The door flew 
open: and a lady, Mrs. Edward Marsh, scurried 
hastily out of the cab. 
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Short, of a long, mild face, wearing a black lace 
hat with strings, and carrying a lunch-basket, she 
presented the impression of some sojourner from 
a country town, prominent in church activity. 

Behind her a gentleman in a slouch army hat 
and with an even shorter waist and longer legs than 
Tom's clambered slowly forward. 

" Why, we were just driving along the street," 
said Aunt Hattie, after hastily kissing Inez and 
Emily. "We were just driving along the street 
when I said to Ed : * Those young ladies look so 
familiar. One of them is just like Inez. She walks 
like her; and she has a dress just like Inez's grey 
foulard.' And then we saw it really was Inez." 

" Yes. It is," said Emily. 

" I thought so from the first moment. It seemed 
as though I could never make you look at me. Oh, 
my dear, how glad I am to see you ! How glad I 
am to see you ! " Tears stood in the good lady's 
bewildered eyes as she seized her daughter. " Oh, 
we had such a time getting here. I forgot the 
number. So I simply told the driver to go along 
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some residence street on the north side till we 
stopped him. My dear, did you know there are 
two houses looking exactly like your father's along 
this street? We went to both. Then it was so 
awkward, too, about the trunks. I hated to leave 
them. But I did. These baggage-men, you 
know, are always just as stupid as they can be. 
They follow their own set system, and they hate 
to adapt themselves, so that they didn't like at all 
to try to get our trunks to your father's by my 
directions. But, at any rate, it would have hardly 
been worth while, because, you see, we have to go 
on to-morrow, and we must get Emily to come with 
us. Can you be ready by to-morrow, Emmie dear? 
But I know you can." 

" To-morrow ! " exclaimed Inez. 

" Oh, yes. But don't you two want to get in 
and go to Will's with us now ? " 

She entered the carriage. Mr. Marsh managed 
to bestow Emily and Inez inside. Finally, after 
he had given the driver the correct number, he 
crammed himself in again. 
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In the lull ensuing, while Aunt Hattie took off 
her cape and opened her black silk bag, he kissed 
his daughter, shook hands with Emily, and asked 
after his brother. 

u He doesn't seem to be very strong in corre- 
spondence," he observed. 

" Didn't you get mother's letter? " asked Emily, 
anxiously. 

" Yes." He paused. 

A distressing awkwardness for a moment per- 
plexed everyone. There was general relief when 
Mr. Marsh remarked that he hadn't seen Emily 
since she was six, and she had aged decidedly since 
they last met. Inez was much better preserved. 

" Oh, Inez," interrupted Aunt Hattie. " Have 
you heard, have you heard? " 

" No, mother dear. What? " 

Aunt Hattie leaned forward, her eyes shining 
with excitement. " Mrs. Walter Pike is President 
of the Ladies 9 Aid." She paused after this im- 
pressive announcement for several seconds. " Your 
father nearly fell over when he heard of it." 
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Mr. Marsh looked slightly puzzled, as though 
this perturbation were rather what his wife would 
have liked in him than what he really evinced. 

" Everyone in Centreville is stirred up about it," 
went on his wife. " Think what it means." 

" It's simply too far-reaching to consider," said 
Mr. Marsh. 

" Ed, you don't understand what it means at 
all. It means, my dear," she continued to Emily, 
" simply that Dr. Enfield will eventually leave 
Centreville. He is the minister of the Congrega- 
tional Church, and this Mrs. Walter Pike and he 
have had all kinds of difficulties ever since she was 
admitted to the society." 

" You don't want him to go? " said Emily. 

" Want Dr. Enfield to leave CentrevUlef Why, 
that would mean — Pm sure I don't know what it 
wouldn't mean." 

" Dr. Enfield must be a wonderful person," said 
Emily, politely. 

" One of the most important figures of the 
century, Emily," said her uncle, hastily. 
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They were now at the Marshes' horse-block. 
Before Aunt Hattie could further exclaim on Dr. 
Enfield's gifts she had become interested in col- 
lecting satchels and shawl-straps to bestow on her 
husband. 

Laden with these and with numberless small 
baskets and parcels the party started up the steps. 

" I hope we have got everything. Edward, have 
you iny crochet-bag? I thought if we put it 
into a separate small parcel we couldn't possibly 
forget it. But now I remember I changed it 
and put it in the moccasin-box. Inez, I have 
thirty pairs of moccasins I bought from the In- 
dians." 

"Thirty, mother!" 

"Yes. Don't you remember how Mrs. Hollis 
admired my pair I got up there two years ago? 
Well, she wanted me to buy her some this year, and 
after I mailed her pair all the ladies wanted them. 
So they kept sending me their sizes and asking me 
to get them more. I meant to mark the different 
ones as I bought them ; but I forgot it. So I don't 
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quite know what to do now about sorting them out. 
What would you do? " 

" I have said from the beginning I would send 
them all to Dr. Enfield," said Mr. Marsh. " His 
is the only mind capable of disentangling the 
moccasin business." 

They were by this time inside the house. The 
Marshes came from all sides : and in a general blur 
of questions and answers both the immediate moc- 
casin question and the other consideration lurking 
in everybody's mind were comfortably obscured. 

However, this fortunate situation could not be 
indefinitely prolonged. After they had all sepa- 
rated, Inez, with her customary decision, went to 
her father and mother to speak to them about Nor- 
man. 

They had dressed quickly, and were in the li- 
brary. When Inez entered her mother was walking 
around the room, unwrapping small parcels. She 
had instantly clothed herself in the wine-coloured 
silk waist with bead trimmings affected by the 
ladies of Centreville. 
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The moccasins were everywhere. Mr. Marsh sat 
in a corner of the room in order to leave all the 
larger surfaces of the apartment free for the dis- 
posal of these commissions. 

The instant Mrs. Marsh saw Inez in the door 
she hastened to her, and, drawing her daughter 
down on the sofa beside her, began to cry quietly. 

" Don't, Hattie. Don't do that," said her hus- 
band, gently. " There's nothing to cry about. 
You have no right to make Inez feel guilty, my 
dear." 

" Besides," said Inez, " I haven't fully deter- 
mined yet, at any rate, on anything." 

" That was very good of you," said her father, 
touched and a little surprised. " But, my dear 
child, in such a matter we expect you to think of 
no one's feeling but your own. That is the only 
right way." 

" Father, I've decided to wait a year, at any 
rate, before I say anything definite at all, because 
I think I ought to pass through every phase of 
feeling." 
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Mrs. Marsh began to cry afresh with bewilder- 
ment. " If you don't care for him," she said, 
"why should you wait a year? It's all very 
strange." 

" If you don't trust him absolutely," said Mr. 
Marsh, " and you'd rather I would send him away, 
I'll send him away." 

" Oh, no," said Inez. " I wouldn't mind tell- 
ing him whatever I wanted to say. But I don't 
wish to send him away." 

" That would be just as you both feel about it," 
said her father. 

" I think I ought to use my reason about this, 
and act as a thinking being." 

" Yes, I hope so, my dear." 

"And that's why I intend to wait, and fully 
know my own mind." 

" That's very sensible. You feel that per- 
haps you don't know Mr. Hullard quite well 
enough." 

"Hubbard is his name," murmured Inez, with 
gravity. 
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Mr. Marsh was unable to refrain from smiling. 
" You wish to know him better," he went on, seri- 
ously. " That's quite right, my dear." 

" Oh, no," said Inez, with serenity. " I feel 
that I know him perfectly." 

" Well, then, I don't know what you do mean," 
said Mr. Marsh, laughing. 

" Of course I realise," said Inez, " that there are 
certain phases everyone has to pass through. Your 
reading tells you that, if nothing else, and I wish 
to pass through all the phases and then decide. I 
wish to behave in the whole matter as a rational be- 
ing." 

" Do you call this behaving like a rational be- 
ing, my dear? " 

"You can talk to Mr. Hubbard himself about 
it," said Inez, looking patiently about the room. 
" He's coming to-night, you know." 

" But I have no fixed ground to take in talking 
to him," said Mr. Marsh. 

" It seems to me it will be dreadfully awkward 
for everyone," said Mrs. Marsh. 
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" Oh, no," said Inez, cheerfully. " Why should 
it be? If it ought not to be, it won't be." 

" I'll leave you to your own kind of reasoning," 
said Mr. Marsh, as he ambled away. " That is the 
phase I'm passing through just now." 

" I don't know exactly what father expects," 
said Inez. 

" Oh, well, I wouldn't worry about it," said her 
mother, too relieved at the knowledge her daugh- 
ter would not soon leave her to care for any other 
aspect of the matter. 

After dinner Mr. Hubbard arrived, and held 
with Mr. Edward Marsh an interview, apparently 
quite satisfactory to both. 

Mr. Marsh said that Mr. Hubbard had behaved 
as a gentleman : and that he seemed to understand 
Inez. 

Such had been the circumstances, such the se- 
quences, of Inez and Norman Hubbard's affiance 
when that young lady returned to Centreville on 
the next day. 

She went for a parting walk with her lover in 
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the morning; he remained for lunch; and accom- 
panied her to the train in the afternoon. 

To take leave of her and of Emily a large party 
assembled — Tom, Mr. Warren, Mr. Marsh, Miss 
Hitchcock, the boys, Prince Arthur, and the bull- 
terrier. 

As Whisk, the old fox-terrier, was to accompany 
Emily, it was considered suitable that his friends 
escort him part of the way. A nervousness for fear 
they should be run over by trucks and baggage- 
wagons pervaded the company. 

Besides, Inez and Norman's decorous determi- 
nation of not talking to each other, but of making 
inattentive, uninterested remarks to everyone else, 
was quite sufficient to embarrass the ten minutes 
left before the train started. 

It was a clear day, rather warm. The sky 
shone blue through the black rifts of the station 
roof. 

The scene was somewhat darkened by Miss 
Hitchcock's gloom, one she habitually assumed for 
partings, and by Willie's abysmal silence. 
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He had brought two large boxes of gum-drops. 
Now, seeing Norman Hubbard's violets, he sud- 
denly loathed his own gifts as not characteristic of 
a man of the world. 

Bob presented books to read on the train, " Ten 
Days in the Tropics " for his sister, and " Three 
Vassar Girls Abroad " for Inez. 

Old Mr. Warren had bouquets with paper-lace 
edges and tinfoil around the flower-stems. 

However, even these tokens of festival could not 
be sufficiently enlivening. Mrs. Edward Marsh 
was anxious till the last moment for fear her bag- 
gage would not be put on the train. Mrs. William 
Marsh at least four times urged Emily to have her 
muslin washed often, and to keep it fresh. 

" Wherever you go, Emily," she said, plaint- 
. ively, " you mustn't expect to be fashionable, or 
even suitably dressed. The very most you can hope 
to appear, even if you attend some very brilliant 
social occasion, is clean and neat and not indecent 
in any way." 

" I wish that conductor would stop telling us to 
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get on the car," whispered Aunt Hattie. " He is 
so officious. This is the third time. If he would 
pay more attention to the baggage and less " 

"All aboard!" called an official suddenly 
through the echoing station. 

" Don't give him too much meat, Emmie," said 
Bob. 

Norman, standing on the car-step beside Inez, 
oblivious to all this, kissed her suddenly on her fore- 
head. 

The next instant he was putting her on the car. 
Something in her wrenched her sharply ; and as she 
stood looking back at him from the moving train it 
seemed to her she had left her whole life behind. 
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CENTREVILLE, standing in the Illinois Val- 
ley, between the bluffs of a rolling prairie country, 
was a town of ten thousand people. 

The streets, sloping down from the height of 
the bluff and the better houses, ended in the flat, 
black road-yards and the yellow lumber-piles bor- 
dering the broad river. 

There was a cobbled street of shops, a brewery, 
with high, dark-blue towers of slate, two or three 
looming factories, a yellow-stone commercial ho- 
tel, standing on a small, green terrace, and a few 
church-spires tapering against the mass of shingled 
roof-top and shading-tree. 

The Marshes had hardly arrived in the town 
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when they left it behind them to drive to their own 
house, six miles out in the country. 

The house stood in the middle of a large, square 
yard. Maple and mulberry trees grew thickly 
around it, hiding its white boards and green blinds. 
Before the low porch and the clump of trees spread 
an open lawn, with a medallion of bright-coloured 
garden-flowers, geranium, lobelia, and fever-few 
emblazoning its soft turf. 

Inside the house there was a succession of long, 
high-ceilinged rooms, with blue carpets and easy 
plush and velvet chairs. A slight odour of orris- 
root and of raspberry- jam from linen and preserve 
closets pervaded the halls. The lambrequins and 
what-nots of a bygone taste still decorated its 
wall, covered with pale paper of ornate, glimmer- 
ing pattern, and the whole effect of the interior 
was airy, cheerful, and cool. 

The place had a fine outlook over the country, 

with its white, striping roads, its wind-mills, and 

smoking farm-houses. The valley spread below, 

broad and green, flanked with yellow bluffs and 
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decked with furrowed corn-lands. It offered a 
various prospect, with the river flinging a purling 
pennon along the black and green sweep of the bot- 
tom lands, with light masses of foliage blotting the 
edge next the bluffs, and on their brows high 
prairies of grain, curving in a grey and silver rim, 
against the lofty, azure splendour of the sky. Far 
in the distance rose the spires and chimneys of the 
town. At night its clustering lights were dimly 
visible over the black gulf between. 

Inside and outside the house Emily had a sense 
of ample room and leisure for any pursuit. 

This leisure, however, her cousin largely filled 
by talking of her lover and by reading aloud pas- 
sages of his letters. 

" Here, Emily, are some thoughts of Norman's 
about marriage that seem to me so good and so true 
I feel as though I ought not to keep them to my- 
self," she would say, sinking down on the garden- 
bench where Emmie was reading " The Moon- 
stone." 

" ' You write to me,' he says, * one should not 
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marry young, because he is unable to plan the 
course of his future life. I would reply with a 
question. Shall not the race be forming and de- 
veloping throughout its life, and on that account 
should there never be marriage? These ideas on 
the subject occur to me at random. Realising how 
well you understand me, I jot them down just as 
they come to me. I know that the problem is hardly 
one to be unknotted in a passing moment. 

" i But what is the answer from your point of 
view? I can forecast it. Woman's answer is al- 
ways the answer of the Sphinx : " Wait. Time 
will tell." But that is not the only answer.* 

" You see, he looks at the thing from every point 
of view," commented Inez. " Woman's point of 
view and every one's. He is perfectly lovely in that 
way. He is so very liberal. No one else would 
ever have thought of there being so many answers. 

" Then he says : ' Another answer is " Develop, 

develop to the proper point, and then let marriage 

be a species of fixative." That answer, however, 

would be put aside by such men as Aristotle, 
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Goethe, Emerson, Browning, and Nietsche, who 
consider that development ends only with life. 
They would think there should be no fixative to 
check the growth.' 

"You know, Emily, it never would have oc- 
curred to me to think what these men would say 
about this, because naturally I never happened to 
think of myself as talking much or easily to them. ,, 

"No, indeed," said Emily, mildly. "But I 
don't know that I would think of any one of them 
as saying just what Norman mentions." 

" I believe they would," said Inez, confidently. 
" I believe that if he were with them, too, he would, 
though you may think it a little bit pretentious to 
suppose, perfectly understand them and speak 
readily to them, and know just what they would 
say next — be really one of them." 

"Of whom?" 

" Of those five he mentions." 

The thought of Goethe, Aristotle, Emerson, 
Browning, and Nietsche as a group of kindred 
thinkers, with Norman in their midst, aroused in 
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Emily a quiver of mirth she could hardly con- 
trol. 

Inez went on gravely : " * Another answer is 
" Marriage is a necessary condition of human cult- 
ure. We must all pass through it to attain a cer- 
tain experience. Having passed through we can 
turn our attention to other things." Another an- 
swer * " 

" Well, he is quick at thinking up answers," in- 
terrupted Emily. 

" Quick? " said Inez, impatiently.. " You call 
it quick. But it seems to me this is like the letters 
great men sometimes write to people likely to un- 
derstand them." 

Emily's leisure was further occupied by Fred, 
who occasionally visited them in the evening. 

He would play two-steps and rag-time on the 
piano. Sometimes he would sing numbers of songs, 
all of the same kind, whose plot and point was al- 
ways a coquettish refusal or acceptance from some 
Mollie or Katie, leaning on a gate or crossing step- 
ping-stones. 
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At other times he would sit on the lawn and talk 
about the proper angle for wearing the hat and the 
charms of a play called " Queen Folly ," while Inez 
furtively read Mr. Hubbard's letters and composed 
replies. 

As Fred considered a slight murmuring laugh 
a sufficient contribution to any remark or discus- 
sion, it can be understood how unsatisfactory a com- 
panion he would be to his brother's correspondent. 

Emily, however, on account of Fred's unpreten- 
tiousness, his gaiety, and a long, gentle associa- 
tion with him, enjoyed his visits, and she often 
regretted that her cousin should choose to take with 
the harmless boy exactly the blighting tone as- 
sumed by his elder brother. 

The young man came down from town at the 
end of every week, walked with Inez, drove with 
her, smoked for short embarrassed intervals with 
Mr. Marsh, who found him very difficult; and be- 
wildered Aunt Hattie by asking her what effect she 
thought the Church had on civilisation. 

" You fully sympathise with what is accom- 
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plished for this big, raw humanity all about us by 
the Church movement? You feel that the work is 
along valuable lines? " 

" Oh, yes. We cleared two hundred dollars at 
the last fair." 

" You are closely in touch with the local parish 
life?" 

" Mercy, I'm nearly dead with it. What with 
the surprise party for Dr. Enfield and the sewing- 
society and lawn festival both coming in the same 
week, I simply don't know which end my head is 
on — then getting Inez ready to go to Connecticut, 
too." 

" To Connecticut ! " said Mr. Hubbard, with 
surprise. He rose and threw away his cigar. 

It was early in the July evening. They were all 
sitting on the lawn in the twilight fragrance of 
the wet grass and the garden flowers. 

"Yes, to see mother, you know. It's too bad 
she has to go while Emmie's here. But it will only 
be for ten days. Mother always expects her at this 
time." 
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The unfortunate Inez felt herself extremely em- 
barrassed by her mother's voluble information. 

The truth was that she should long ago have 
mentioned her intention to Mr. Hubbard. She had 
been weakly putting it off from week to week. 

She knew he could not understand her attach- 
ment to Mrs. Halliwell, whom he had seen on a 
short business trip he had lately made to Con- 
necticut. 

There was nothing " strong " in the poor lady. 
She was neither progressive nor conservative, nor 
anything but a good and beloved old woman, in line 
nowhere with Norman's ideas. 

It was a time-honoured custom of Mrs. Marsh's 
that in July Inez should pay a visit to her grand- 
mother. There was and had been ever since Inez 
was a child a profound and peculiar affection be- 
tween them. Inez was Mrs. Halliwell's only grand- 
child. The old lady had been deeply stirred by the 
girl's interest in Norman; and now, more than 
ever, Inez wished to see her, and had no thought of 
breaking the tradition of her week with her. 
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She continued speaking of her intention to Nor- 
man as they walked around the house together to 
wait for his horse to be brought. 

" You shall leave now because this is the time 
when you would have gone before — everything? " 
he asked. 

" I think I ought to — in about two weeks." 

" I should be unable to see you — to leave over 
Sunday for so great a distance." 

" I know. And that's why it's so terrible to me 
to think of being away, and why I didn't mention 
it," said Inez, truthfully. " But there will be only 
one Sunday: and I think I ought to go." 

Norman was silent. 

She saw instantly she could not keep her pur- 
pose without hurting him, even without making 
him think rather ill of her. And as his comfort 
seemed a nearer duty for her than Mrs. Halliwell's, 
she determined on not making the visit. 

But she knew how painful this absence would 
be to her grandmother, and how inconsiderate it 
must seem to her mother and father. 
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Mrs. Halliwell was very old. Perhaps she might 
never again see the fine old lady. 

She felt distressed and grave, not at all in the 
mood to welcome a visitor of the same evening, one 
incapable of oppressing any creature by a disap- 
proving silence, it is true, but still to her entirely 
antipathetic. 

She had been sitting for about half an hour with 
Emily and Fred on the lawn when this unwelcome 
person arrived. 

They heard the sound of wheels on the carriage- 
road across the yard: and saw, rapidly trotting 
toward the barn, a quick-stepping, straight-necked 
race-horse, dragging a sulky driven by a rather 
solidly-built young man in a white yachting cap. 
His feet were extended on the shafts. 

" Dick Colton," said Fred. " Splendid fellow." 

As this was Fred's habitual comment on any 
man not in penal servitude, it could not be closely 
descriptive. 

" Does he live here? * asked Emily. 
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"He has the only hotel here," said Inez, as 
though this must deaden all interest. 

" Yep," said Fred, cheerfully. " He owns the 
old Parker House, and runs it, too. He's the 
smartest man in Centreville." 

At that moment they heard a quick, heavy step 
on the gravel. Dick Colton himself walked down 
the path and across the grass to them. 

He was a thick-set young man, with a square 
chin, a fresh colour, and a glance at once cool- 
headed and good-natured. He wore a light-grey 
suit, which looked very new, and presented an ef- 
fect of dazzling cleanliness. 

Inez was somehow startled into rising and shak- 
ing hands with him with the alacrity his manner 
seemed to demand. She introduced him to Emily, 
however, with a reserve which should have clearly 
indicated to him the low stamp of his own be- 
haviour. 

But the young man appeared not to have ob- 
served her intention. He maintained an un- 
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abated friendliness throughout the rest of the 
evening. 

"How long have you been here?" he said to 
Emily, evidently with the hospitable purpose of 
welcoming the stranger to Centreville. " Nice old 
place out here, but it can't touch Centreville. Have 
you been around much? " 

Emily was obliged to acknowledge that she knew 
nothing of Centreville. 

" Have you seen the bottle-works? Been up to 
the Falls? Been down the river at all? " 

He looked at her with pity on her denial. " You 
certainly ought to go down the river, and on the 
High Road. It's grand. I don't know what you 
like to do, but that's what we do down here mostly 
— go on drives and picnics. You ought to see the 
Parker House. We've been putting in a lot of im- 
provements." 

He continued to describe during the remainder 
of his visit the characteristic pleasures and amuse- 
ments of Centreville, the base-ball, the church fairs, 
the races, the hotel business, and the local politics. 
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He appeared a nature formed for mastery as he 
sat talking briskly, with his hat off and his elbow 
squared out from one knee. 

Emily and Fred gazed at him, silent and fasci- 
nated, occasionally asking a question in explana- 
tion of his allusions to county life. 

Finally as, during a description of a base-ball 
game between the Fats and the Leans of Cairo, 
Inez looked especially chill, and even pushed the 
grass impatiently with her slipper, he stopped 
rather abruptly, flushing to the roots of his 
hair. It was perfectly apparent from his em- 
barrassment that he felt he had been boring every- 
one. 

" Did you say the Second Base was really sev- 
enty years old? " said Emily. But she could not 
start him again. 

" It's perfectly wonderful to me how much time 
these people around here spend in base-ball," said 
Inez, indifferently, with an air of closing the sub- 
ject. 

" Of course they do," said Fred. " Why, the 
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base-ball around here is perfectly grand. It's 
something great, you know." 

The young man made this idiotic but tactful 
remark with such perfect inoffensiveness and good 
breeding that Emily wondered her cousin should 
continue her silly rudeness. 

No one said anything further for a few minutes, 
Mr. Colton, to cover his confusion, hastily drew out 
a blank-book, with an advertisement of spavin cure 
on the cover, and made a memorandum. 

It was a relief when Aunt Hattie came scurrying 
idly over the grass, drabbling her skirts in the dew. 

" I heard your voice out here, and I thought it 
was you, Dick. Why, it's been a long time since 
I've seen you. Well, what have you been talking 
about all the evening? " 

" Mr. Colton's been telling us all about this place 
and this county," said Emily. " We've heard more 
news from him to-night than in the whole time 
before since I've been here." 

" He's got it down fine," said Fred. 

" Emily hasn't seen much of the country," said 
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Mrs. Marsh, " but I don't know what to do* about 
it. Our horses are used every minute taking Mr. 
Marsh to and from town. I'd like to have her see 
the High Road. But it's so far I'm afraid I never 
could manage it. We might drive over with JSd, 
and then drive on, and then stop at the Parker 
House for supper, and bring Ed back with us. 
Couldn't we do that?" 

" Wouldn't you like to have me take you? " said 
Mr. Colton, politely. " You and the young ladies. 
I could fix it out all right. It's nice coming along 
the valley here in the evening, and we could go on 
the High Road in the afternoon." 

" Why, Dick, it's quite an undertaking," said 
Mrs. Marsh. 

" I have to go now," said the guest. " I'm on 
my way up to the saw-mill to see about some new 
planking for the canal wharf. Good-night." 

After Mr. Colton was gone Emily asked her 
cousin many questions about him, without being 
able to discover anything but that he was very un- 
interesting, and that he had a younger sister, a 
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belle in Centreville, who was also very uninterest- 
ing, and had no taste in dress. 

"You can see yourself what he is," she said. 
" Perfectly commercial and commonplace, and very 
stupid about not knowing when he's wanted. But 
it makes no difference what he knows or doesn't 
know, because he never could be of the least conse- 
quence in any respect." 

If, however, Inez was not interested in the Col- 
tons, Emily found Fred on his next visit quite will- 
ing to talk about them. 

Dick Colton, he repeated, was the smartest man 
in Centreville. If he did a thing he did it up 
brown. 

He had lived on a farm till he was ten years old. 
Then he had come to the hotel as an errand-boy. 
He had worked up to owning the hotel in sixteen 
years. 

It was kept mainly for travelling men. It used 
to be dreadfully run down. Now it was the best 
place on the river road. 

He had a sister ten years younger than him- 
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self whom he was educating at the Convent of 
Saint Theresa. She lived in the town in vacation 
with her uncle and aunt. 

They had come in from the farm as soon as their 
nephew began to get on to stay with him. The 
uncle, well-known in the town as " Uncle Billy," 
ran the livery connected with the Parker House. 
It was the best in town. 

Everyone in Centreville liked Dick Colton — the 
boys, the old ladies, everybody. He was the cap- 
tain of the base-ball team, and a splendid pitcher 
besides. 
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IX 

±HE High Road, the pride of Centreville, ran 
east from the river across the prairie for ten miles. 
Wheeling up the bluff to the right of the town, it 
commanded for a short distance a river view. 
Then, turning straight east, it went up and down 
through country rolling and lightly wooded past 
the race-track and the shooting-park to a six-mile 
stretch over grain-fields. 

A week of rain, with two or three succeeding 
clear days, had left the roadbed in good condition 
on the afternoon Dick Colton selected for his drive. 

Arriving immediately after the Marshes' din- 
ner at one o'clock, within ten minutes he had seated 
his guests in his shining yellow trap. 

At two, the bridge was echoing under the horses' 
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walking hoofs. Mr. Colton pointed out with wav- 
ing whip the Convent and the bottle-works visible 
on the bluffs, streaked with the passing red diag- 
onal bars of the bridge. 

The river beneath, a little swollen from the re- 
cent rain, was streaming in a full flood, blue with 
the reflection of the sparkling sky. The whole val- 
ley was black and green with corn. 

As soon as the wheels crunched the gravel of 
the High Road beyond the bridge the horses were 
off at a quick trot. Mr. Colton put his cap on the 
back of his head, Emily took off her hat, Aunt Hat- 
tie and Inez settled back, the one to ask Mr. Col- 
ton's advice about the best flour in the market, the 
other to shining dreams of her lover, her married 
life, her future. 

Mr. Colton was resplendent in the same light 
clothes he had worn on the evening of his call : and 
gay with the same friendly intentions. He had 
brought American beauties, with long stems, for 
every one, and a five-pound box of chocolates. That 
particular kind, he said, Harry Parker had intro- 
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duced to Centreville. He guessed Harry had bet- 
ter luck selling in his own town than anywhere else 
on the road. 

" Perhaps we could get some for the next pound 
party ," said Mrs. Marsh. " I didn't know he ever 
came back." 

" Almost every one that's ever been here before 
turns up at the Parker House some time, especially 
any one on the road. We've got men there now 
from all over the country, selling all kinds of 
things. There's a fellow introducing Belgian lace, 
now, a nice fellow. He's only been over a few 
months. I guess he thinks it's pretty different 
from Belgium here. I took him up to a base-ball 
game the other day. He says they haven't got 
anything like that over in Belgium. But they 
make lots of lace there: and they've got co-opera- 
tive societies. I'd like to go and see how they run 
things in that country. Then, we've got a man's 
been up in the Klondike selling calendars. He was 
talking to me the other night about the Yukon 
River and the times the folks have there" — he 
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shook his head reflectively — " but mostly, of course, 
the men that come in just travel along the river. 
They see a lot, though — a drummer sees a lot. 
You'd be surprised to know what things go on 
right here in these river towns." 

They had come to the top of the bluff now. 
They trotted along its brow, overlooking the 
river. 

" Can you see that grey house with weather-vanes 
around the turn of the corn-field there? " 

" Yes," said Emily. 

"That's the old Banghart place. I'd like to 
own that place about as well as any other I ever 
saw. Did you know Lincoln used to go over there 
once in a while? That's what they say. Old man 
Banghart was a friend of his. He was a queer fel- 
low. He was high among the Masons. He left his 
money half to the Masons and half to the Indians. 
He was married to an Indian girl." 

Mrs. Marsh shook her head. She had paid not 
the slightest attention to Dick Colton's remarks, 
as she cared not a pin for any one in the county, 
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state, or nation outside her own family and the 
Ladies 9 Aid. 

She had been calculating the number of spoons 
necessary for the Sunday-school picnic when she 
was interrupted by the cessation of Mr. Colton's 
voice. 

Inez made a polite murmur. Having determined 
that black lace would be more suitable than white 
crepe for a dinner costume, she was at that instant, 
with impressed observers on either side, and Norman 
somewhere about, sweeping out to dinner in dark 
trailing splendour and a square neck. 

Dick Colton went on. " I saw that Mrs. Bang- 
hart almost every day. When I was a little shaver 
I used to run around selling milk in the neighbour- 
hood, and she used to buy of me. She'd sit there, 
all sort of square and brown, on their back steps. I 
was scared of her. But after a while I got over that. 
She would be all dressed up in yellow satin clothes, 
and she had beads and things all over her. I never 
thought she was so bad-looking. But you couldn't 
call her exactly pretty. At any rate, after a while 
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she got to talk to me, and tell me how she used to 
go over the country with her father and the tribe 
on a pony and sleep in a tent. She never had been 
under a roof till she was fifteen years old, the time 
she was married. " 

" Never been under a roof till she was married ! " 
exclaimed Emily. 

" It seems a lot different from us, don't it? " 
said Dick Colton. "Well, it takes all kinds to 
make a world, they say." 

" Is it those Bangharts on the Cairo Road, you 
mean?" said Inez, suddenly. "Those dreadful 
people." 

" It's the ones on the Cairo Road," said Mr. Col- 
ton. 

" Oh, I used to see that queer old filthy man sit- 
ting in church," said Inez. 

" He was what they call a kind of a mystic, I 
guess," said Dick Colton, in a tone implying that 
mysticism permitted filth. " At any rate, he must 
have had a queer kind of life. He went out to Cali- 
fornia in the forties after gold. They say he saw 
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so much there he didn't like it made him go in for 
religion and the Masons afterward. He married 
this wife I was telling you about there. Falling 
Star was her name. Then he came here, and had 
this grain farm." 

" And a friend of Lincoln's? " said Emily. 

" Yes." 

" But," said Inez, in her cool, gentle man- 
ner, "he was so very dirty. I draw the line at 
dirt." 

For a moment no one said anything. It sud- 
denly occurred to Emily that when Tom had said 
her cousin's standards were " too rough and coun- 
trified " he was right. 

They were descending the bluff. The road 
stretched as far as the eye could see, a long, white, 
sunlit road, with green banks on either side. Wild 
larkspur in blue spikes grew along the edge. The 
foliage, green and yellow, very fresh from the re- 
cent rains, raised leafy walls behind, all fragrant 
in the cool afternoon air. 

An indigo-bird flew out of a locust-tree and 
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darted along ahead of them. It would perch on a 
bush and look back at them ; as they approached it 
would fly on again. 

The sunlight was streaming through the air. 
The sky, pale clear azure at the horizon, at the 
zenith was radiant sapphire, blue, unspeakably 
blue. Resplendent masses of cloud, snow, crystal 
and grey, floated lightly in the crystal vault. 
Where the foaming brim of the clouds was outlined 
against the sky its colour was deep, throbbing, al- 
most purple. 

Dick Colton walked the horses as they came out 
on the open fields. 

"Lots and lots of corn," he observed. "We 
have a long drive through it before we come out by 
Hawley's windmill." 

" It's beautiful along here, isn't it? " said 
Emily. 

" Yes, it certainly is. Just as you say, Miss 
Marsh, it's a stunning road. I suppose I've been 
over it a hundred times, or more than that, and I 
never got tired of it yet. I always like it." 
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All around and far away spread a myriad of 
corn-stalks, green sheaves, silver shanks, fanning 
pennons. The furrows turned before the passing 
wagon in a wheel, with the hub a mass of brown 
in the raying distance. Flicked with the after- 
noon sun, the edges and points of the furled leaves 
glinted, the sea of sharp points rustled and waved. 
Over the full fields the warm air shimmered lightly. 
There was a strong fragrance of loam. 

" I don't care for it right along here," said Mrs. 
Marsh, " where there's no scenery — nothing but 
flat grain-fields. It's so commonplace." 

" It all depends on how you look at it," said 
Dick Colton, in his good-natured voice. 

They drove in silence for a long time after this. 
Having come to the end of the High Road, they 
started back on another, bordering the same plains. 
High banks of white sweet-clover grew on the edge. 
Feathery spikes stood out against the clear sky. 
A warm dust powdered everything. 

It was after four. Mrs. Marsh was still sleepy 
from her long drive. Inez was still lost in reverie, 
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her slim hands crossed on her knee, her chin raised 
a little, her fine eyes looking far, far away beyond 
everything about her. She might have been living 
in some splendid dream. 

Emily suddenly considered whether her cousin 
were not at that time honestly in love, more in love, 
perhaps, in her fancies of Norman Hubbard than 
she could ever be in his presence. In any case she 
was content now, and Emily looked at her with con- 
tent herself as the carriage rolled on and on 
through the perfect day. 

She remarked again on its beauty. Dick Col- 
ton looked around at them and smiled. He, too, 
had a very contented expression. The horses broke 
into a canter as they came in sight of the town ; and 
Mr. Cotton, holding the reins loosely, leaning back, 
stretching out his feet, and, looking over the coun- 
try, began to whistle " Annie Laurie " through his 
teeth. 

Inez glanced significantly in his direction, and 
raised her eyebrows for Emily's benefit, with an ex- 
pression of weariness and despair. 
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Their young host finished his air, and went 
through " The Sweet Bye-and-Bye " cheerful and 
unconscious. 

At half -past five they clattered along the cobbled 
street and drew up before the hotel. 
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X 

1 HE Parker House stood on a low terrace of 
smooth green turf, within stone's throw of the lum- 
ber-yards and railroad-tracks of the town, and 
facing a main street of low brown-frame and red- 
brick houses. 

It was a long yellow building of cement, capped 
with a slate roof and checkered with even rows of 
windows, shaded by bright red and white awnings. 
A small fountain played on its terrace. Two iron 
lions with ridgy manes guarded its low steps and 
open double doors. On the right of the steps a 
clean, starry flag floated from a white pine flag- 
staff. 

Numbers of travelling men were sitting in splint 
chairs on the terrace, the steps, and the pavement, 
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talking together and watching the people on the 
street. 

Mr. Colton conducted his guests over his thresh- 
old and through the long, bare halls and the red 
velvet parlours of his hotel. A coloured boy, with 
a white linen jacket and jingling keys, pre- 
ceded them, bending his knees and slapping his 
long feet down from the heels. 

It was now discovered, to every one's surprise, 
that Mr. Colton expected all to stay for supper. 

" Why, you couldn't possibly get home in time 
for your own, now." 

" But Mr. Marsh won't know " 

" I can send word to Mr. Marsh to come here, if 
you like. I don't know why I didn't think of that 
before." 

"I'm afraid it wouldn't be possible," said 
Inez. 

" I should think we could easily telephone to 
Uncle Edward," said Emily. 

For no especial reason, she longed to have sup- 
per at the Parker House. 
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" It would be lovely to stay," said Mrs. Marsh, 
with her habitual indecision. " If you could really 
send word to Mr. Marsh, or — I don't know, of 
course." 

" Certainly I can. PU telephone now. Don't 
you want me to put your things somewhere? " 

He called a small, assiduous young woman, the 
head waitress, introduced to them as Miss Frye. 

After he had excused himself to telephone, this 
competent young person took them into a hotel 
bedroom, poured water into a wash-basin, brought 
towels, combs, and remained to talk for a few mo- 
ments. 

"We think there ain't anything too good for 
Mr. Colton's friends," she observed. 

" I should think he must be a very nice person 
to work for," said Emily. 

" Oh, he is. He's the most considerate man 
you ever saw — and not too easy on his help, 
neither." 

"Yes. That's just what I should think of 
him." 
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" Well, I guess every one around here feels pretty 
much like that about him," said Miss Frye, with 
complacence. " You ladies got what you want 
now? " 

" Everything, thank you," said Inez. 

Hardly had Miss Frye's neat plaid skirt flut- 
tered through the door than she opened her eyes at 
her mother. " I can't imagine why you like to do 
this," she said. " You know what it means, I sup- 
pose? " 

" What? " asked Emily, with interest. 

" It means that now Dick Colton has an open- 
ing,'* said Inez, dropping her voice impressively. 

Aunt Hattie, washing her hands and splattering 
water in the bowl, paid no attention to her daugh- 
ter's remarks. 

" Didn't he have one before? " said Emily. 

" Not to any such extent. Father simply dotes 
on him, and mother likes him, and he used to come 
out to see us once or twice a year. But we never 
came to see him, I must say, nor ate and washed and 
lived in his house before." 
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" It seems it's he that's giving us the opening, 
then," said Emily. 

" We can't talk about it here," said Inez, receiv- 
ing her cousin's remark with perfect seriousness, 
and adopting an injured manner. 

She dropped her voice still lower. " But, Emily, 
do not be his tool. He is determined to rise, and 
he has made us, or rather mother and you, his step- 
ping-stones." 

" Stepping-stones to what? " asked Emily. 

" To more exclusive society." 

Emily, considering that the haughty circle 
where she might introduce her acquaintance was 
largely composed of such persons as the boys, old 
Mr. Warren, Aunt Hattie, Colonel Simpson, and 
Miss Hitchcock, laughed aloud. 

" I can't imagine why you think it's funny. 
But never mind, we won't talk about it now. That 
can do no good. We have taken him up. He has 
managed it, and now he will always have the entree. 
These executive, pushing men always manage to 
get it in some way." 
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" Being his tool seems to be extremely comfort- 
able for all of us," said Emily, loosening her braid. 

" I don't understand how you can think about 
the mere physical comfort," said Inez, gloomily, 
" you and mother accepting these favours in this 
easy way." 

" Anything for a life of luxury," said Emily, 
laughing, and looking out through her hair as she 
parted it. 

" You know you don't really think that, Emily," 
said Inez, reproachfully. 

Within a few minutes Mr. Colton knocked at the 
door, and they went out, to find him looking as lit- 
tle as possible the part of a Machiavelli of social 
intrigue, and still shining from hasty washing. 

" Mr. Marsh can come," he said. " Now, 
wouldn't you like to see the hotel? " 

They went through the long halls, passing an 
occasional travelling-man, through the new wing, 
the bridal-chamber, the ball-room, with a dazzling 
glass chandelier, the billiard-room, the power- 
house, and the dining-room. They saw the new 
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electric bells, the new billiard-cues, the new mosaic 
floor, some artificial palms, and a music-box of 
twenty tunes, which tinkled the waltz from " The 
Gypsy Baron " as they wandered around the lobby 
and the red velvet parlours. 

The whole place was large, bare, and clean, 
with many mirrors and all the woodwork painted 
white. Coarse lace curtains hung at the windows. 
Long beams of yellow sunlight poured in over 
everything. 

After going through the house the guests were 
conducted across a small, white-washed court to see 
the horses, in some rambling stables opposite. 

At the nearer end was a blacksmith's shop, with 
a fire and a forge and a clutter of iron inside. Two 
men, with their sleeves rolled up, were standing 
hard at work. Remarks about wagon-tires were 
shouted between these men and Mr. Colton, whom 
they addressed as Dick, as he led his guests to the 
stables proper. 

Here, inside the stalls and the low, dark roof, 
there were twenty or thirty horses, stamping, and 
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twitching their tails, their backs in a long row 
gleaming against the brown planks of the barn. 

A small, bow-legged man, with a red face and a 
wandering eye, was sitting on a stool in the open 
double door, smoking a clay pipe and reading 
The Breeder and Sportsman. After being greeted 
as Uncle Billy, and introduced as Mr. Walters, he 
took them all around to see the different horses, 
moving with a cramped, crab-like motion, his pipe 
hanging from one side of his mouth. He kept up 
a lively mumble as they approached each horse, oc- 
casionally pulling down the corner of his mouth 
and squinting craftily at them. 

" This here is Ethel. This here is Old Mack. 
He used to be a circus horse. This here is Sweet- 
heart. This here is Flying Dutchman. We got 
him from a Dutchman, goes by the name of 
Dutchie, lives down here on Canal Street. Ain't 
heabute? ,, 

" What is a bute? " asked Aunt Hattie, politely, 
though Inez was bending a forbidding gaze upon 
her. " A Montana horse, I suppose." 
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" Huh? A Montana horse? " said Uncle Billy. 

"From Butte, Montana, I suppose?" shouted 
Aunt Hattie, under the impression that Mr. Col- 
ton's uncle was deaf. 

At this Uncle Billy twisted his head around at 
his nephew, bent over the ground, shaking his 
head, and finally burst into a howl of mirth. " No, 
ma'am. I don't mean exactly that." 

Emily and Mr. Colton made hasty explanations 
to the bewildered lady. 

" Well, well," she said, smiling good-naturedly. 
" But it might just as well mean what I said." 

Uncle Billy suddenly tipped his hat over his 
nose, and, glancing knowingly at Emily, began to 
shake again, and finally to shout: " I got to tell 
that to Dutchie. That's the best I ever heard. 
Yes, ma'am, that's the best ever." Finally he re- 
strained himself sufficiently to observe : " Here's 
our teaming horses." 

He slipped into one stall after another, and led 
out two great dray horses, dappled grey, with sil- 
ver manes and enormous, arching necks. Even Inez 
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was impressed with their heavy grace as they stood 
gleaming in the dark stable, turning their clouded 
necks, looking around with their patient eyes, and 
swinging their white tails. 

" They are nice, aren't they? " said Emily. 

" Oh, yes," said Uncle Billy. " And ain't they 
strong, though? I could just about heft that fore- 
foot with my two hands. Butes." He began to 
shake, and was still laughing noisily, bending on 
his crooked legs, when they took leave of him. 

Entering the hotel, they met Mr. Marsh ambling 
down the hall toward them, and all together pro- 
ceeded to a large back porch behind the dining- 
room. 

The porch overlooked a narrow strip of green 
grass, surrounded by a white-washed fence and 
nasturtium-beds. High, yellow cubes of lumber in 
a neighbouring yard stood blocked against the sky 
beyond. An odour of their sawdust and fresh pine 
was perceptible. The same darky they had seen 
before was walking around, slapping down his feet 
and briskly spreading a table. 
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Fred, wearing a new, carved ivory ring on his 
little finger, awaited them with the young man 
who had introduced Duffy's chocolate creams into 
Centreville, Harry Parker, son of the former 
owner of the Parker House, and a friend of Mr. 
Colton's. He was a tall, innocuous-looking per- 
son, with a waving brown moustache, and man- 
ners and mind so entirely mild and dependent 
that it seemed wonderful he should ever have 
induced anyone to buy so much as a chocolate 
cream. 

Fred murmured to Emily that he was "an 
awfully bright fellow," and after a few minutes' 
cheerful, meaningless conversation they all sat 
down to a hot supper. 

The supper consisted of beefsteak, baked po- 
tatoes, scrambled eggs, coffee, and buckwheat cakes 
with syrup. Mr. Colton himself carved, and very 
well. Everybody was hungry after the drive ; and 
as good appetites seemed to gratify their host's 
professional pride as well as his personal kindness, 
his guests were easily able to please. Even Inez 
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was softened and uplifted by the arrival of the hot 



They talked about the approaching county ball, 
about Mrs. Walter Pike and Dr. Enfield, the lum- 
ber business, the hotel business, and the chocolate 
business. No one paid much attention to what any 
one else said. Everybody was at ease and content. 
Mr. Colton, in the pauses of provision for the 
general welfare, continued to tell Emily about the 
time when he used to sell milk to Falling Star and 
old man Banghart. 

At the third plate of buckwheat cakes Mr. 
Parker seemed to become more expansive and bold. 
He picked up his spoon by pressing his forefinger 
against the bowl. After every one had attempt- 
ed this exasperating feat with varying degrees 
of success, his artistic pride seemed to be fully 
roused. 

He balanced two knives, one on the other, played 

a tune on his glass; imitated a telegraph sounder 

ticking, with a fork against his cuffs; mimicked 

the wind whistling in the trees ; cried like a baby ; 
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and finally completed his achievement by a pres- 
entation of the sound of an approaching train. 

" Didn't I tell you he was a bright fellow? " said 
Fred, gloomily, to Emily. 

A mood of depression seemed to have overtaken 
him. In fact, he had behaved a little strangely all 
through the evening. He looked absently around 
the room, was a little flushed ; and the only member 
of the party who ate almost nothing. The sole 
consolation he seemed to derive throughout the en- 
tertainment was from occasional glances at his 
ring. 

" Lots of men are so awfully bright," he went 
on. " There's Norman, for instance. But I would 
call him more brainy than bright. Some men are 
brainy and some men are bright. That's the way 
I'd put it." He seemed cheered and interested for 
a moment at this subtle distinction. 

Emily began to wonder if the poor boy had re- 
ceived unpleasant letters from home. 

He continued dismally : " But there are lots of 
fellows who aren't anything." 
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" Aren't anything? " 

"Yep. Not brainy and not bright." He 
looked so painfully convinced of this that Emily 
now fully believed his brutal parent or great- 
aunt must have sent him reproachful letters. She 
wished she were powerful enough to burst the 
bonds of convention and say that he was much 
nicer than either Norman or Harry Parker could 
ever be. 

As this radical consolation seemed beyond her 
boldness she observed vaguely : " But some people 
don't care to show in talking or just to strangers 
how much they know." 

" You've hit it there," exclaimed Fred. " Some 
men aren't so brainy or so bright as others, but just 
as deep — deeper, if anything." 

" Oh, yes," said Emily. 

" You can't tell what a fellow's thoughts may be 
just seeing him," said Fred, with an expression of 
astute concealment. " He may be feeling terribly 
cut up and flustered, and yet to look at him you'd 
think he was as cool as a cucumber. He might go 
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right on talking like any one else, and the whole 
time know all about something no one else there 
would have any idea of." 

Emily tried to appear properly impressed. 

" I've known a man, not far from here, too," he 
added, " that one day something happened to him. 
It seemed as if all his prospects were finished up. 
And that fellow never said a word." 

Emily began to fear that Fred had lost his po- 
sition at the lumber office. She shook her head with 
sympathy. 

" Not one word," he repeated. 

" I don't see how the poor man could help show- 
ing his feelings just a little." 

" No," said Fred, " he didn't. Perfectly mum. 
Everything on the quiet." 

" And were his prospects really completely 
ruined?" 

At this Fred seemed to feel the situation so dra- 
matic that he glanced around the table for some 
time before replying : " I couldn't say. The fact 
is, I never really spoke to the fellow face to face." 
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"Were his troubles business troubles ?" 

" Oh, no," said Fred. " The trouble really was 
— just wait till the talk gets a little louder." He 
lowered his voice and looked at his plate till the 
place was noisier. " The trouble really was, of 
course, about a woman." 

Emily was for a few moments as mystified as 
Fred could have desired. It seemed impossible he 
should be referring to Madame Hubbard or Miss 
Healy in his dark allusions, thoroughly as these 
ladies understood making themselves unpleasant. 
As for the nature of Fred's attachment for herself, 
it was exactly that of an indulged nephew for an 
affectionate young aunt. 

She had not long to wonder, however, at the 
identity of Fred's veiled unknown, for her simple 
friend soon revealed the source of his distress. 

Mr. Harry Parker now arose and observed: 
" Well, ladies and gentlemen, I must vamoose." 

He was urged to remain and to repeat his imita- 
tion of a steam-engine. 

"Pd like to stay, but I've got to scossle now. 
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Going out on the seven-forty. But I won't say 
good-bye — only so-long." 

" His time isn't his own, you see," said Fred. 

" I suppose he's very busy," said Emily. 

" He's not going to any seven-forty," said Fred, 
sardonically. " No. But you bet he won't men- 
tion where he is going. He is going, of course, to 
see Miss Colton." 

Emily looked at him inquiringly. 

" He's said to be engaged to her, you know," 
said Fred, with an air of haughty lightness. " It's 
a great joke." 

" Why is it a joke? " said Emily. 

" Oh, nothing — simply it's rather amusing. I'm 
the sort of person that never takes anything of the 
kind seriously, you know." 

" There's Mr. Parker in the 'bus now," said Mr. 
Colton. " Pretty quick, wasn't he? " 

Looking out to the street they saw the 'bus clat- 
tering past. Inside, waving his hat at them, sat 
Mr. Harry Parker, surrounded with his valises and 
travelling-satchels. 
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"He must be going to the seven-forty, after 
all," said Emily. 

At this Fred's spirits seemed to bound. He 
chuckled at Mr. Marsh's jests, talked about how he 
wished something as good as " Queen Folly " would 
come to Centreville, and by the time the horses 
were brought around was in his usual mood of 
harmless enjoyment. He even murmured " Whis- 
tling Rufus " under his breath. 

Mrs. Marsh drove home with her husband. 
Emily sat in the front seat with Mr. Colton, her 
hat in her lap. It was almost dark. The sky was 
turning lavender. A few stars came out, some in the 
dark east, some in the pale strip next the western 
horizon. The evening was so still that the river 
could be heard lapping and murmuring under the 
bridge; and the horses' hoofs echoed loudly and 
far. Mr. Colton said very little; Emily, noth- 
ing at all. They sat in the friendliest silence, 
watching the mists rise from the valley. In the 
depths of black and purple thickets on the bank 
pale fogs were gathering. Faint white veils and 
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silver wreaths hung over the rustling corn-sheaves 
and the dusky green shadows of the trees. An 
odour of wet leaves spread through the air. It was 
rather cold. Mr. Colton buttoned his coat to the 
throat, asked Emily several times whether she were 
warm enough, and made her take the whole of the 
carriage-robe. 

For an hour they drove along the darkening 
road, with the cool wind blowing softly in their 
faces, the night of fragrant mists, of stars, and 
dew breathing about them, tranquil, lovely. 

To leave it for the closed house was hard. How- 
ever, once they had entered the place it seemed de- 
lightfully warm and comfortable. 

" Well, did you have a good time, Emmie? " said 
Uncle Ed. 

" Yes, very." 

" Dick Colton is so nice in his own house," said 
Aunt Hattie. "But I get tired of such long 
drives." 

" I never saw a man more absolutely lacking in 
distinction," said Inez. 
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" Dick's got a lot of good stuff in him," replied 
her father, yawning. 

Emily said nothing; partly because she liked 
Dick Colton and his hospitality too sincerely to feel 
that they needed any defence; partly because she 
knew that the whole day, the High Road, the sup- 
per at the Parker House, the ride back, would al- 
ways be to her a memory affectionate and gay. 
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XI 

A.T an Aid meeting, about a week after the drive, 
Aunt Hattie observed that Mrs. Pike had a pair 
of white embroidered cuffs every one was simply 
wild over ; and decided that her own life and Inez's 
must now be forever be-cuffed. 

In order to obtain a supply of these necessities 
she spent a whole day in going by train to the Con- 
vent of Saint Theresa at Hennepin, some fifty miles 
distant, to order the needle-work for these done by 
the nuns, and to choose the patterns. 

At about noon of a warm August day she and 
Emily rode in through the gate of the Convent in 
a doctor's wagon, which had met them at the Hen- 
nepin station. They were accompanied by an un- 
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fortunate nun, closely confined by her stiff, crimped 
head-dress and in flowing brown woollen robes. 

They drove up before a long lane of poplar 
trees, and stopped before the pale, mottled red- 
brick walls of the Convent. A latticed walk ran 
around the second story. There was a high, white 
picket fence about the place, which was laid out as 
a garden, with winding paths, little hedges, a few 
seats of grey iron, and many flower-beds of cocks- 
comb, pansies, poppies, coreopsis, and countless 
portulacas with their silk petals, rubbery leaves, 
and singular, charming witch-garden colours, un- 
like any others in the world. 

A number of Sisters, in brown vestments, were 
gardening here, watering in the shade and picking 
the flowers. 

It was now vacation, and only a few of the schol- 
ars, girls of about fifteen, walked up and down the 
shade of the poplars, with their arms about each 
others' waists. 

While Mrs. Marsh, seated in a dormitory with 
two nuns, looked over an interminable book of em- 
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broidery patterns, Emily stepped through one of 
the long windows to the latticed balcony. The 
place had a peculiar allurement for her. The leaves 
of the poplars beat lightly against it as she walked 
around its length on the echoing boards. The Con- 
vent stood on a hill, and the blotching tree-tops 
and the shingled roofs of the plain made a blurred 
lavender mass beyond, plaided with the dark 
lattice. 

When she had gone the round of the place she 
noticed approaching her through the long window 
a young lady she instantly identified, from a very 
slight family resemblance to Mr. Colton, as his 
sister, Fred's veiled unknown, and the absolutely 
uninteresting young girl with no taste in dress. 

She was about sixteen, very remarkably pretty, 
with glimmering brown eyes and a swimming, in- 
dolent gait. She was small, and rather carelessly 
dressed, it was quite true, in a black skirt with satin 
figures, a pale-blue shirt-waist turned in at the col- 
lar, and a Khaki hat with a large white lace veil 
pinned far down over her sparkling eyes. Her 
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sleeves were pushed up for coolness, and her round 
brown wrists were covered with silver bracelets, 
which Emily instantly imagined to be Fhilopena 
presents. 

" My, isn't it warm," she said, lazily, in a high, 
sweet voice, to Emily. " I'm so glad to see you, 
Miss Marsh. Your aunt told me you were here, so 
I came out. I happen to be down here to see about 
getting some chemises made. They have lovely 
ones, you know. Nita Pedros has some." 

She cast upon Emily a glance of extreme ease 
and self-possession, turning up her round, brown 
cheek and smiling at her. 

" Pve been meaning to come around to see you, 
but you know how the time goes." 

" Yes," said Emily. Something in Fanny Col- 
ton's charming, tan colouring, easy, cool costume 
and air of undemonstrative power, had an attrac- 
tion for her something like that of the latticed 
porch, and she was delighted when the absolutely 
uninteresting young girl dropped into a near ham- 
mock and persuaded her to remove her hat and sit 
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beside her, looking out through the interstices of 
the lattice at the portulacas and listening to her 
lazy, sweet voice. 

A natural intimacy seemed to spring up between 
them ; and within half an hour Fanny Colton had 
disclosed some ten interesting and extremely flat- 
tering encounters with the large masculine ac- 
quaintance amongst which, apparently, she spent 
when away from the Convent her whole life. This, 
it seemed, had been remarkably pleasant, being one 
long vista of tribute and conquest. 

She further described, in low tones dropping to 
whispers, and with a constant fear of interruption, 
the lives and pasts of friends at the Convent, with 
all their affairs of the heart. 

Miss Juanita Pedros, an intimate acquaintance, 
had eloped from the Convent with a Mexican cap- 
tain. She herself had carried between them notes 
and bouquets in the flower language. 

" But there was one such unpleasant thing," 
said Fanny Colton, giving herself a little push in 
the hammock with her small shoe, " and that was 
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Dick. He knew Captain Alvez before. He knows 
everybody. What do you think he said about him? 
He said Captain Alvez wasn't any kind of a man. 
He never paid his hotel bills or any other debts, 
and he had no suitable means of taking care of a 
wife. Just on that account he didn't want Juanita 
to run away with him ; though they are lovely peo- 
ple, both of them." 

"Were they happy after their marriage? " 

Fanny looked around the porch, and pulled the 
hammock-cord for a little while. " No. That is 
the sad part." 

As she seemed rather to enjoy Juanita's and the 
Captain's melancholy situation, Emily was em- 
boldened to ask: " Why aren't they happy? " 

" I was just wondering if I ought to tell you. 
But you don't know them, and you never will see 
them. So I think I might, except that the one per- 
son who really is to blame in the whole thing, and 
that you might possibly think worse of on account 
of it, you do know." 

As Emily urged her no further, she sat for some 
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time in silence, ruminating with sparkling eyes 
fixed on the netted shadow of the hammock. 

" The one person really to blame for those two 
not being happy ," she said, impressively, " is 
Dick." 

Emily stared at her in surprise. 

"Yes," said Fanny Colton, with calm. "As 
soon as they were married they went to the Parker 
House, and stayed for more than a year. They 
liked it very well. Not that I ever saw much of 
them, for I was here, and when I am in Centreville 
of course I stay at Uncle Billy's ; and then I have to 
give up my time to my other friends. But they 
liked it at the Parker House. Captain Alvez simply 
loves billiards ; and Juanita had her guitar and her 
drawn-work. He bought a nice little horse, too, 
so they could drive. They really were having the 
pleasantest time " — Fanny hesitated for some min- 
utes — " then what do you think happened? M 

" I don't know." 

" Well, you never could imagine what happened. 
Suddenly, just before Christmas, I had a letter 
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from Nita, saying she loved me passionately, and 
would do so till her last breath, and nothing could 
ever make her think badly of me. She is the most 
loyal girl. And she did not believe, because one of a 
family was a villain, all in that family were vil- 
lains. But she feared perhaps she might never 
see me again. She and Captain Alvez were going 
to Mexico to cultivate a sheep-ranch there, because 
— these are her very words — * we are turned from 
your door to the streets.' " 

"What?" 

" Her letter ended with those words and saying 
she loved me from her heart. I went home the next 
day for the Christmas holidays. Dick came to take 
me and to make arrangements for the next term and 
pay, and everything of that sort. I was so furious 
with him I would hardly speak to him. But finally 
I said: 'Why do you turn my friends on the 
streets? ' He looked quite worried, and said he had 
never done such a thing in his life. He told me 
about it in his own way. Dick simply has no ro- 
mance in him. He said he knew what it was to 
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be hard up, and he was glad to help anyone who 
was up against it. But when it came to support- 
ing an able-bodied man, with plenty of chances, 
for more than a year, he thought that was nothing 
but the soft-head. So he had a talk finally, not 
meant in any unfriendliness, with Captain Alvez, 
and told him it seemed to him it would be better for 
everybody if he, Captain Alvez, you know, started 
out and tried to do something with his sheep-ranch. 
Dick offered to help him with it. When he said 
this Captain Alvez threw his glove at Dick, and 
turned on his heel and said that the thought of re- 
maining longer under the same roof with him was 
unendurable. Captain Alvez is not a bit like Dick. 
He is simply made of pride. Juanita says he is 
brave as a lion. He and Nita went the next day. 
But it really was for another reason, that Uncle 
Billy told me about, and I asked Dick about, too, 
afterward." 

" Another reason? " 

" Yes. On the same evening when Captain Alvez 
threw his glove he challenged Dick to a duel. It 
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was going to be in that oak grove out by the shoot- 
ing-park on the High Road. Dick said he saw no 
sense in it. He told Uncle Billy that the Captain 
probably didn't shoot any better than he did any- 
thing else ; and Dick himself, you know, can't shoot 
at all, only box. But he said he guessed he would 
go and see what turned up. He wanted to talk to 
the Captain, at any rate, about getting him a pass 
on the Santa Fe. Well, when Captain Alvez was 
starting from the hotel Juanita flung herself upon 
him, and besought him not to leave her. So she and 
the Captain went by a morning train while Dick 
was waiting in the grove with one of the travelling- 
men.'* 

" His second, I suppose.*' 

" No. I asked him about it, and he said he didn't 
know anything about seconds. Mr. O'Brien hap- 
pened to be up at the time, without much of any- 
thing particular to do, and he took him along to 
talk to. He never really believed there would be 
any duel, at any rate." 

" Have you ever seen your friends since? " 
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"No. And they are so proud they never 
even borrow money of Dick except through me. 
Captain Alvez told Juanita: 'Any favour ob- 
tained through that man I would hurl in his 
teeth.' " 

" Does your brother know you send them 
money? " 

" Why, certainly. Where else could I get it but 
from him? Oh, yes. He offered to help them with 
the sheep-ranch in the first place. He gave me an 
advertisement of a good sheep-dip to forward to 
them just the other day." 

" Come, Emily, we have to go," called her aunt 
from within. 

" Fll come out to see you soon with the pony," 
said Fanny Colton. 

In somewhat this manner there formed between 
Emily and Fanny Colton a bond whose attaching 
fibre Emily could never explain to her aunt and 
cousin. 

Fanny, sitting in the smallest size of cart, came 
out within a few days with a fat, sleepy pony, both 
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of them eating lumps of sugar, and after that she 
often called on Emmie. 

" I can't understand why such a very material 
kind of girl and so entirely light and so entirely 
flirtatious should like to spend so much time with 
you, Emmie," Inez once said, severely. 

It was quite true that Emily's life was so far 
less showered with the tribute of the opposite sex, 
and at once of so far more open and so far more 
retired a character, that it could not be sup- 
posed to excite in any way Fanny Colton's admira- 
tion. 

Yet she had a warm liking for Emily's society. 
She even at times referred to her as " cute," and she 
more than once remarked that she always felt so at 
home with her. 

" I don't understand it," said Inez, philosoph- 
ically. "But I am sure, Emily, you're a good 
influence for her." 

" Oh, no, indeed," cried her cousin. " I never 
thought of trying to improve her, nor she of try- 
ing to improve me. It's just that I like her, and 
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she likes me; and we have a very good time to- 
gether." 

" Fm glad you have a good time with her, 
dearie," said Aunt Hattie. " I daresay she is 
much nicer than she seems, once you come to know 
her. But Mrs. Walter Pike — she is so outspoken, 
you know — says Fanny Colton is a dowdy, loafing, 
worthless little baggage." 

Against this it were folly to protest that Fanny 
had the charmed, harmonic gift of enjoying things 
sincerely in her own way; and as she really was 
dowdy, loafing, worthless, and a little baggage, her 
friend could do little in her defence but reassert her 
own liking. 

However, she never heard the pony's quick little 
hoofs on the carriage-road, nor the tinkling brace- 
lets and high musical voice of the dowdy, loafing, 
worthless little baggage without a sensation of 
fondness. Sometimes Fanny would sit swinging 
her boots in the Marshs' hammock ; sometimes she 
would take her friend driving with her pattering 
pony; sometimes Emily called on her at Uncle 
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Billy's house on the canal bank, where they sat in 
a side yard speckled with clover, with a goat 
tethered near, and drank raspberry vinegar with 
the aunt. But always, whether they were under 
the blowsy cucumber-vine on the Marshs' piazza, 
or driving on the green and sunny country roads, 
or watching the canal-boats slide slowly past 
through the tasselled corn-bottoms, life seemed at 
the moment invested with the lights of a siesta of 
various pleasures. 

It was a subject of regret to Emily that she 
must part with her friend at her return to town, 
now imminent. And her disappointment almost 
equalled her surprise when Fanny, with a puzzling 
zeal for study, left a week before she had intended, 
to catch up with an algebra class, where she was 
outrageously behind, at the Convent of Saint 
Theresa. 
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A FEW days before Emily returned to town 
there came upon her an unexpected adventure. 

It occurred on a cool, overcast afternoon, early 
in September. 

Outside it was sprinkling a little after a very 
warm morning ; and she was sitting in the library 
with Mrs. Marsh and Inez, who were both working 
on the cuffs, not yet complete. 

Her uncle, lying on the floor in the front hall, 
in a loafing mood, urged his ladies to leave their in- 
dustry, bring sofa-pillows, and join him. The floor 
of the front hall, he said, was the pleasantest and 
coolest place in the house. He had never appre- 
ciated it before. 

" Why not live without this awful strain of em- 
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broidered cuffs?" he observed. "We have never 
been accustomed to having them." 

"No, Ed," said Mrs. Marsh, severely. "But 
we can't always vegetate. We have to try 
to change a little and to do as other people 
do." 

At this, Mr. Marsh, reminding Emily strongly 
at the moment of her own masculine relatives, burst 
into loud, irrelevant song : " Wild Roved the Ind- 
ian Girl, Bright Alfaretta." Afterward he was 
starting on the " Old Oaken Bucket " when they 
heard him saying : " Well, well, Dick, come in and 
sew a cuff or two with us," and Mr. Colton ap- 
peared in the front hall. 

The young man wished, it seemed, to take Inez 
and Emily to visit the Banghart place. He said 
he had rain-curtains on his phaeton, so that it 
would be all right if there were a storm. " I know 
it's a bad afternoon," he added, " but I heard Miss 
Marsh was going within a few days ; and I have to 
start off to Mendota to-night to see about some cat- 
tle for a week. So this was the only time. I'd like 
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to have you see it," he added, to Emily. " I be- 
lieve you'd be pleased with it." 

Inez, who was expecting Mr. Hubbard, refused 
to join the expedition, so that Emmie set out alone 
at about two, with the host of the Parker House, in 
a large, bungling phaeton with rain-curtains. 

All over the lovely buff fields and misty plains 
there fell a light, splintering rain. It was even a 
little chilly; and the girl pulled her golf-cape 
around her. 

"Old Kit Ham has the place now," said Mr. 
Colton. " I own a share in it, I'm proud to say. 
We've got to cross a ford to get there — a little 
branch of the Illinois. You won't mind that, will 
you?" 

" No." 

" A man that went over yesterday said it was all 
right." 

As he spoke they approached the crossing; they 
could hear the water rippling in its shallows; and 
they were now descending the shelving bank. 

Down below Emily saw the branch. It was 
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curdled white and yellow with clay, and swept in 
a quick torrent, eddying in foaming rolls and crys- 
tal welts about the rocks standing up along the 
borders of the ford. An odour of clay hung on 
the gravelly banks. The horse stopped as they 
crunched down the road and stepped slowly, toss- 
ing back his head, sniffing the air, a little wet with 
spray, and lifting one white forefoot high. 

" Pretty, isn't he? " said Dick Colton, fondly. 

" Yes. He's a nice horse." 

" He isn't much struck with the looks of the ford, 
all the same," said Mr. Colton. 

" 1 understand how he feels," said Emily. 

"Do you? I don't very well. When I see a 
big gush of water like that I want to jump in and 
have a swim. Go on, Lightf oot. What's the mat- 
ter?" 

The horse turned his fine, grave head and looked 
at them, and stopped short. 

" He's as nervous and timid as a bird would be 
sometimes," said Dick Colton, apparently with ad- 
miration. " See his ears quiver." He soothed the 
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horse by talking to him for a few minutes: and 
then, giving Emily the reins, jumped down over 
the wheel and led him to the brink. 

Lightf oot stood for a moment pawing at the wa- 
ter, before his master, climbing back to his place, 
took the reins from Emily and struck him with the 
whip. 

He started into the stream. The water came 
swirling through the wheel-spokes higher and 
higher as he plunged on through the foaming cur- 
rent. It had almost touched the waggon-bed. 

Dick Colton, sitting on the edge of the seat and 
watching, now began to back the horse. But at 
that second Lightf oot's nervous eye fell on a great 
mass of sticks, leaves, and foam moving toward 
him. He reared back, and plunged forward, turn- 
ing the phaeton on one wheel. It swayed, half- 
floating. 

" Don't be frightened," said Mr. Colton, quietly, 
throwing himself over to right the balance. 

"I'm not. I'm all right." 

The phaeton keeled far over. 
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Emily felt herself thrown forward. 

" We've got to jump for it," said Mr. Colton, 
at the same moment. " This way " 

He caught at her as she leapt past him down 
the stream. Faster than blowing wind the cold 
current had billowed her skirts, closed about her 
waist like an icy vise, and over her shoulders. Her 
shoes pulled her down like weights of lead. The 
water fought, fought, fought to push her under: 
and she raised her chin and struck out against it 
with her arms and chest, struggling sometimes to 
gain a footing, sometimes to lift her feet and breast 
the stream. She could feel Dick Colton's wrist and 
arm straining her up from the undertow and hold- 
ing her mouth toward the air. But she was so 
overborne and blinded by the gulping water that 
she could not see his face. A fierce certainty pos- 
sessed her that he was drowning with herself — both 
of them, and Lightfoot further up the stream. 

Something cold, inevitable, and black shut down 
over her face like iron. She sank unfathomably, 
and knew no more. 
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After an enormous length of time far voices 
from another sphere seemed to call her and to speak 
around her. 

" She'll be all right. She's moving a little now." 
" You both went under twice." " Oh, my, yes, 
you'll be all right." " Nobody got drowned that 
time, / guess." 

When she finally opened her eyes to an earth that 
never seemed so heavenly she was lying on the bank, 
with the carriage-robe wrapped around her. Not 
seraphim, but a far more reassuring attendant, a 
stout, middle-aged Canadian, vaguely recognisable 
to her as the foreman of a sawmill near, seemed to 
be rubbing brandy on her wrists. 

Mr. Colton, bareheaded and with his wet shirt 
clinging to him, was standing safe and alive be- 
side her, his lips blue and his anxious eyes fixed on 
her face. 

Emily smiled at him to relieve him; and strug- 
gled to sit up. 

" You didn't get drowned that time," said the 
foreman, kindly. He seemed to consider this a par- 
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ticularly consoling remark, as though no one need 
ever quite give up the hope of drowning, however 
discouraging the first attempt. 

Mr. Colton laughed nervously 

" You were just about to the last gasp when we 
got to you. You both went down twice. The wa- 
ter was over your head, at any rate, and just about 
to his mouth ; so you got a lot." 

Two or three other sawmill men were standing 
about. 

There were murmurs about taking the rescued 
somewhere to get their wet things off. 

" We've been working over you about two min- 
utes," said the foreman. " Well — take some 
brandy." He poured some into the shank of the 
flask : and Emily raised her head, pushed back the 
blanket and her wet hair from around her face, and 
drank. 

" How did we get out? " she asked. 

" Us fellows saw the horse and the empty buggy 
getting over, and we got out to you poling on a 
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sort of a heavy ferry there is there: and kind of 
grabbed you both and hauled you in. You was 
only about forty feet from shore. The branch 
ain't very deep or big, you know. But there's an 
awful undertow. It's all right, though, for a 
steady horse. If you hadn't got tipped out you'd 
have been all right. But if you'd got pitched out 
in either of those holes just above there, you'd have 
been goners." 

" I wanted to be certain not to get into those," 
said Dick Colton. 

" There'd ought to be a danger sign," said one 
of the men. 

" Sure," said another. 

" Guess we'd better try to go right up to the 
Banghart place, Mr. Hawley," said Mr. Colton to 
the foreman. 

He went toward the phaeton, which had been 
dragged across with a great deal of scratching, and 
to Lightf oot, standing under a tree near, with one 
of the sawmill men rubbing him down. 
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"It's the quickest way to get the lady to a 
warmer place, I guess," said the foreman. "It 
won't take ten minutes." 

The lumbermen spread some blankets in the 
dripping phaeton, and Emily, still wrapped head 
and foot in the carriage-robe, shook hands with Mr. 
Hawley after she was in. 

" Well, Hawley, I guess we wouldn't be here now 
if it wasn't for you and all the rest of you fellows," 
said Dick Colton. 

" Oh, that's all right," said Mr. Hawley, mod- 
estly. " I hope the lady don't get cold. Good- 
bye." 

" Good-bye," called the other sawmill men ; and 
the horse started off. 

After mounting a lift of the rolling prairie they 
saw, among dusky elms and whited willows, a long 
farmhouse, weathered a warm grey, a place of low 
porches, long windows, and many weather-cocks, 
with a brownish shingled roof and a scattering 
train of summer-kitchens, woodsheds, and barns. 

Behind, a pasture wooded with yellow and crim- 
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son brush sloped to the north. Around it flat black 
fields and furrowed farmlands rose to meet the 
broad sky. 

Kit Ham, a tall, shambling, and extremely dirty 
old man, with a derby hat on the back of his head, 
and his daughter, a large, gaunt woman in dark 
calico, came to the side door to meet the dripping 
phaeton with exclamations of astonishment and 
reprobation. 

" My gracious, you didn't try to get through 
the ford, did you? " said Miss Ham, looking at Mr. 
Colton's stricken face. "Well, I declare." 

" Dick, I vum, you're a darn fool," Mr. Ham 
exclaimed. " That's what you are. Here, I'll take 
your horse. He knows a lot more'n you. It jest 
serves you right to git chucked in the ford." 

He seemed to regard the incident as a delightful 
practical joke. His voice rose in a sort of crow; 
and he assisted Emily to the ground with a con- 
fidential air, as though the sensible and steady un- 
derstood well among themselves Mr. Coltcn's irre- 
sponsible character. 
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Spiked mullein grew in the yard. A locust- 
tree, old and with great cracks in its bark, out- 
spread gnarled branches that scraped the shingled 
roof and blew in the rainy wind. 

Miss Ham, clicking her tongue and frequently 
remarking that she vummed, led Emily away 
through low, whitewashed rooms and narrow en- 
tries with rag carpets, rough plastered and rather 
bare. In a room that seemed, on the whole, colder 
than the river, Emily dressed herself in enormous 
dark calico garments of Miss Ham's and brushed 
back her wet hair. 

After that Miss Ham made coffee, while her 
guest sat in a comfortable rocking-chair by the 
kitchen fire and looked over a what-not filled with 
gourds, red-peppers, rusty pens, an early history 
of Illinois, and the complete works of Bill Nye. 

Mr. Colton walked about the room, constantly 
asking her if she were warm enough and how she 
felt. He was dressed in a gingham shirt of Kit 
Ham's and a pair of overalls, so short that they 
barely reached his ankles, and seemed to be fastened 
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up under his armpits. Emily could hardly repress 
her laughter whenever she looked at him. 

All the sparkling colours, various sounds, and 
free airs of the earth struck her, after that close 
and stifling horror, as brilliant, ravishing, beyond 
compare. The warmth of the fire, the flagged- 
stone kitchen, the lifting patch of blue sky and lo- 
cust branches through the open window, Dick Col- 
ton's good-humoured, direct voice as he spoke of 
their adventure, all kindled her with the freshest 
exhilaration. 

Dick Colton, too, at last experienced a certain 
reaction from the anxiety and gravity that had be- 
fore oppressed him; insisted on scrambling eggs 
for everybody ; shouted aloud with laughter at his 
own appearance and at the truculent strictures of 
Mr. Ham ; and showed his guest the cyclone-cellar 
and the room where Lincoln spent the night. 

In Miss Ham's horrible dark calico dress in 
folds about her small figure, with the sleeves dan- 
gling over her fingers and skirts trailing about her 
on the floor, Emily, walking about the open house 
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and yard with him, laughing and talking, seemed 
in everything she said and did to catch at some 
thankful fibre in the good fellow's nature. Partly 
from his gratitude at her living presence, partly 
from the especial nearness in which her comic cos- 
tume seemed to place her, Dick Colton thought her 
and their whole time at the Banghart place happi- 
ness itself. 

And it would have been impossible for him to 
understand that nothing could prolong that 
unique delight or make it return ; and that such a 
thing must lie, not in any moment or hour planned 
for or even intended, but in some profound eddy of 
life, cool and thrilling, undreamed before — a sur- 
prise. 

It seemed to him he could hardly brook that their 
own clothes should dry with almost incredible 
rapidity, and that they should within an hour and 
a half be started for home again, looking back at 
the Banghart place, cool and lovely, veiled in the 
rainy airs of the late afternoon. 
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It was open weather now. A wind blowing high 
buoyed great puffing floats of cloud across the 
whitish skies. The beaten grey boards of the 
houses along the road were occasionally dropped 
with big spatters of rain. But out of the west a 
clear light shone where the sun hung among rifts 
of mist, stretching, along the black road, long, 
watery beams. 

" The river is so different looked at from above 
than from below," said Emily, regarding it as they 
passed over the branch on a firm bridge, going 
around by a longer way. 

" Yes," said Dick Colton, laughing. " But we 
won't laugh about it," he added, painfully. 
" Those were terrible moments — agony. They 
were all my fault, too. I suppose you understand 
I know about that, don't you? " 

" They couldn't possibly have been any person's 
fault," said Emily. 

They were silent for a short time. 

" I've been with two or three men when they 
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died," he went on. " One of them was shot in an 
election riot there in the street, and another was 
a travelling-man that got pneumonia there at the 
hotel. He just strangled to death." 

" Was he a friend of yours? " 

" I never knew him before that week. But I saw 
a worse thing than that once. I was in Southern 
Illinois ; and a jail burned there while I was riding 
through the town. There was one man — convicted 
of murder, I believe — that they couldn't get out. 
He stood, staring out at the street full of people, 
all looking up at him, and all half crazy till the 
smoke stifled him to death." 

Emily turned her head away with pain. 

" I oughtn't to have told you that, I guess. But 
I couldn't help it." 

" I'm glad you did." 

" I believe there wasn't a man there that wasn't 
half wild wanting to get that fellow out; and I 
guess there wasn't one mean enough to think about 
his character or whether he was i worthy of sym- 
pathy ' or any fool thing like that." 
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" People are all of them so grand at certain 
times." 

" Yes. But sometimes it seems as if it took the 
sight of death to bring them to their senses. They 
fuss so much most of the time about things that 
don't matter." 

" I know," said Emily. 

They rode on for a long time without speaking, 
or needing to speak. 

"I'm afraid," said Mr. Colton, as they ap- 
proached the gate, " when your family hears about 
this afternoon they'll think nothing could be too 
bad for me. Do you want me to go in and tell 
about it? " 

" No, Pm going to wait. Mr. Hubbard's there 
now, and when he's gone away they'll be so excited 
hearing of the whole thing they'll forget all about 
you," said Emily, laughing. 

But as she said these words she knew that the 
impression they conveyed was not strictly truthful ; 
that for some unaccountable reason it would be im- 
possible for her to speak of that occurrence easily 
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or naturally ; and that she should not perhaps ever 
find it a thing she could talk about. 

It remained, indeed, with her and with Dick Col- 
ton a time indescribable to anyone, and was left for 
many years a thing unmentioned. 
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XIII 

A. PILE of mail lay on the porch as Emily in 
her stiff skirts walked across it. 

She snatched up the papers hastily, tore open 
an envelope addressed to her in an unfamiliar 
hand: and glancing at its contents as she entered 
the house forgot everything else in the news it gave 



w Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
" September sixth. 
"Dear Old Emily: 

" I am afraid you will not know what to think 
of me when you have read through this letter — and 
I can see just how you will look, you cute thing, 
when you hear all about everything. 
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" My dear, when I went away, as you thought 
to the Convent, I was in the greatest state. Of 
course, I never said anything about it to you. For 
there are some things a girl cannot tell, even to her 
best friend. So I hope you won't feel hurt because 
I never mentioned it to you before. 

"But, Emmie, I may as well say right now 
that I have been in love for two years with 
Fred Hubbard — and that, I suppose, is the rea- 
son why I have felt so absolutely cold to all other 
men. 

" From the first moment I saw Fred I knew how 
splendid he was; and he says he felt just the same 
way. 

" I know I used to say I didn't believe in love at 
first sight, but that was only a blind. We have 
been engaged for nearly two years — all the last 
part of the time I was at the Convent — but we 
thought it was best to keep it secret, my being only 
fourteen and Fred not having any money of his 
own. Then, I simply dreaded telling Dick — still, 
we had made up our minds to tell him once, when he 
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happened to say, about a long secret engagement 
that came out in Centreville, that any man who 
would have a long secret engagement was a 
chump. 

" That seemed so depressing that we gave up all 
thoughts of telling him for the time. 

" Then, besides, of course, there were other peo- 
ple, Harry Parker and Carl Hansie and other 
friends of mine, that I wanted to have learn about 
all this gradually. I didn't want to be inconsid- 
erate about them. 

" So. things went on for another year — this last 
year. I was worried to death the whole time, and 
Fred was almost desperate, he had so little oppor- 
tunity for seeing me alone. It kept seeming more 
and more awkward to tell anyone of our engage- 
ment, and finally Fred said we couldn't stand it any 
longer. 

" So we simply came up here and were married. 
After all, that seemed to be the best way for every- 
one. We are going on after a while to Chicago, 
so I shall see you before long. Fred has tele- 
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graphed to his family, and I am going to telegraph 
to Dick sometime. 

" Fred joins me in sending love, from 

" Fanny Hubbaed. 

" It seems so strange to write that." 

It seemed sufficiently strange to Emily. She 
was stricken with consternation as she entered the 
sitting-room, with its whitish wall-paper, to find 
Inez, lovely in her grey foulard, and Norman, very 
grave and erect, looking out at the clearing 
weather. 

Both had a slightly listless and discontented ex- 
pression. In fact, there had not been, since Inez's 
sacrificed intention of going to Mrs. Halliwell's, 
the most fortunate confidence between them. 

Here was a man far more concerned in his 
brother's marriage than Emily herself could be. 
To know of it without mentioning it seemed 
wretchedly uncandid and undignified in her; and 
yet to give Norman a letter a painted Hottentot 
could hardly understand less seemed almost mad. 
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However, she held the envelope out to him. 

" This came now, Norman," she said. " You 
ought to know what's in it." And she went on 
upstairs to take off her stiff skirts. 

Within a few minutes Inez came into her room. 

" What a sickening, sickening, sickening thing," 
she said. " Horrible." 

" Oh, not quite so bad as that, I guess," said 
Emily, cheerfully, as she removed the cuff-buttons 
from her shirt-waist. " What does Norman think 
about it?" 

" Emily, you have no idea how large and noble 
he is. He simply said : ' Mother and I will endure 
it together, as we can and must. This is simply 
something to be borne. We must make the best of 
it.' " 

This sounded large enough, but rather depress- 
ingly solemn — not at all hopeful for poor, silly 
Fred and his confident wife; and Emily made no 
reply. 

" Emmie, how stiff your petticoat is, as though 
it had been wet through. It must have rained 
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frightfully out there. It didn't pour so here. 
Didn't you catch cold? " 

" No." 

" I should think you would have. But you look 
as though you were in a sort of a glow, so I guess 
you didn't. But this dreadful, dreadful thing for 
the Hubbards. I suppose you know the one / 
would blame for it, and the one who is only too de- 
lighted, no doubt, at making such a connection? " 

" Who? " 

" Why, Dick Colton, of course. What are you 
laughing about? Oh — I know — you're just in one 
of those silly moods when you don't take anything 
seriously." 
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XIV 

THERE was, in the Hubbards* house, a little 
cold, bare reception-room, with gilt chairs, non- 
committal as a hotel apartment, pervaded by an 
odour of camphor-balls, and inspiring in the pulse 
of every woman of spirit within its pale the fervent 
hope that formal calls and all their atmosphere, 
architecture, and appurtenance, might at some 
time pass with the sack, the rack, solitary confine- 
ment, and other barbarous human institutions. 

In this penal spot the runaway bride waited while 
Fred in the sepulchral parlour prepared as he best 
could his family for her presence. 

A letter from Fred's manager, forwarded to 
Milwaukee, had told him that his fortunes could 
no longer be those of the Illinois and Minonk Val- 
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ley Lumber Company ; and as the young man had 
for life a share in his father's house he had now 
determined to return there. 

" I heard Dick say that stupid old lumber com- 
pany was awfully busy at this time of year," said 
Fanny, ruminatively, on their way to Chicago. 
" And I suppose they didn't like you to take two 
weeks' vacation just out of your own head." 

" Yep. I always knew they wouldn't be much 
stuck on that," said Fred. " But I don't give a 
darn for the whole caboodle or anyone else," he 
added, dizzily. " I'm just in the mdod to do some- 
thing like this, run down and get some candy and 
flowers and take them in to mother and Norm, and 
say : ' Look here, I'm so happy I can't do too much 
for you fellows. I'm married, and fixed for life.' " 

" If you could only carry that off, Fred," said 
Fanny, doubtfully. 

" Wouldn't it be just the thing, though," said 

Fred, joyously. " It's a bank holiday, too, so 

they'll both be at home together. But you know," 

he added, suddenly dropping his voice, "you 
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know, I might sort of — kind of — fizzle out. Maybe 
they wouldn't catch on to the spirit of the thing; 
and if they didn't, everything would be awfully — 
well — might sort of come to a standstill." 

" Oh, you'll be all right," said Fanny, care- 
lessly. 

In spite of this nonchalance, however, she was a 
little nervous when the butler summoned her. 

The instant she was inside the sepulchral parlour 
Fred came hurrying to her, took her hand fast, and 
led her to Madame Hubbard, who, with Norman be- 
side her, was sitting at the end of the room, very 
white and silent in her black draperies. 

" Here's my wife, mother," he said, not without 
manliness. 

Fanny put out her hand and smiled coura- 
geously. But her smile faded and her glance 
f altere4 before the gazes of Madame Hubbard and 
Norman, fixed coldly upon her. 

Their faces betrayed no emotion but that of un- 
merited personal injury. 

Madame Hubbard's instant thought as she 
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looked at Fanny was that her son's wife was quite 
unlike Miss Driver of Albany or any other young 
lady of her acquaintance; her feeling how annoy- 
ing and like Fred the whole matter was ; her inten- 
tion that of doing just as little as possible. 

" Good-morning," she said, impassively, and as 
though it were asking too much of her to require 
so much speech as this. 

Mr. Hubbard shook hands with Fanny, looking 
over her head. 

A complete iciness had frozen him after one 
glance at her shabby, careless, gay clothes and her 
college pins. 

" Isn't it awful out — the wind and dust and all," 
said Fanny, in a quaking voice. 

Madame Hubbard entirely ignored her remark. 

Norman acknowledged it only by saying " Yes," 
and bending his gaze more deeply on unseen pro- 
fundities in the back of the stereopticon-case. 

The constraint of the entire company was more 
closely concentrated by the retired vicinity of Miss 
Healy in the distant parlour, with her jet bracelets 
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folded over each other, immersed in sympathetic 
gloom; and by the more imminent presence of the 
pug, who sniffed and yapped at everybody's 
ankles, even those of Norman, and of his august 
mistress. 

Fred occasionally headily plunged down an 
abyss of scorn by lighting up some feeble little 
joke. "When will it end? What shall I do? " the 
poor fellow thought, blankly, and he kept a stout 
hold of his wife's hand, and remarked, nervously : 
" Did you hear what Gus Rogers said to the police- 
man?" 

" Never mind just now, Fred," said Norman. 

As he spoke he was interrupted, to Fred's re- 
lief, by the entrance of a person, not indeed sus- 
ceptible to the relief afforded by the variety stage, 
but yet by nature incapable of any form of social 
cruelty. 

Mr. F. Thirly Thompson, a lifelong friend of 
Norman Hubbard's, was a man of about thirty, of 
literary affiliations, an excellent heart, a harmless 
temper, and an intensely affected manner. 
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He had a rather attractive appearance, some- 
what like that of a Quaker-hat shell; was small and 
slight, with a kind but asinine face, large grey eyes, 
and a long upper lip. 

A habit of gazing at the earth from under half- 
closed eyelids, and of referring to his ties by blood 
and liking as " his people," roused against him 
among the gentlemen of the Marsh family a despite 
almost bloodthirsty. And once, when on leaving 
the house the unwitting young man had remarked 
that he loved so the quaint old custom of saying 
" Good-den " that he sometimes thought he would 
always use it, and had even said " Good-den " to 
Mr. Marsh on his departure, it had seemed for 
a few moments as though his death was immi- 
nent. 

In fact, Mr. Marsh was heard afterward mur- 
muring " Good-den " in chill, sickened tones, and 
adding that in a healthy community a man who 
could say such a thing as that would be lynched. 

On the other hand, these fanciful moments in Mr. 
Thompson led Norman and Fred to a deep respect 
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for him as a man of culture, inspired taste, and al- 
most continental sophistication. He was an old 
friend of their entire family, of Mr. Warren, and 
of the Marshes, and had an additional interest for 
them in a slight independent acquaintance with 
Inez, formed in the Connecticut town where the 
girl visited Mrs. Halliwell. 

Mr. Thompson had returned a few days before 
from England, so that he had not seen Fred for 
some months, and he now advanced toward him, 
saying gayly: "Nu-nu! How hast been, boy?" 
when he was intercepted by Miss Healy, who de- 
cently and correctively led him away with hush- 
ing hand to the reception-room. 

Here she told him in discreet tones of his en- 
trance on a domestic tragedy and of Fred's unex- 
pected arrival and marriage. 

" I don't know how it will end, I'm sure," said 
Miss Healy, with gloomy satisfaction, as Mr. 
Thompson mentioned his intention of deferring his 
call. " But I suppose you might as well go right 
in and see them after all. Perhaps it will take 
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their minds off it. You're as old a friend as they 
have, and of course everybody will have to know 
sooner or later. Poor Mrs. Hubbard is going now 
to try to get a little sleep — not that she'll be able 
to." 

It was a relief to the embarrassment of the pained 
Thirly, who had been made to feel vaguely guilty 
himself, to leave his session with Miss Healy even 
for the scene of outrage. 

The eloping couple remained only for a few min- 
utes after his return. Fred had suddenly deter- 
mined to*, dash toward the light by getting tickets 
to the opera for himself and Fanny : and for this 
secret purpose he now left, taking his wife with 
him. 

During his stay they all sat silently together for 
a most difficult ten minutes. Fanny said again, 
with a fluttering glance of appeal, that it was awful 
out, and Mr. Thompson said heartily yes, yes, it 
was f rightf ul. 

The poor gentleman was hurt for all of them, 
and especially for her, as she s*t a little wan and 
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terrified before this blank wall of prejudice, after 
sixteen years of easy admiration. 

All he could achieve for the culprits was to say, 
after Fanny was gone: "I think your sister is 
charming — charming. I don't know exactly how 
to describe her. I suppose I might say she is of a 
freshness." 

" Too fresh — yes, indeed. That's just what she 
is," replied Miss Healy, severely, and relapsed into 
what she thought was the silence of agreement. 

Norman drummed on the arm of his chair and 
looked distinctly cross and abstracted. 

" She is half child, half woman, I should say," 
went on Mr. Thompson, in a rather nervous, rat- 
tled manner. "Yes, decidedly half child-woman. 
One mustn't expect too much of her, or for Fred, 
you know," he continued, wishing to be at once po- 
lite and just all around; and instantly feeling that 
he could hardly have made a remark less fortunate. 

Miss Healy, who had been trying to induce the 
pug not to scrabble so noisily on the hearth, now 
left, carrying hin^ away ; and as Norman looked 
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crosser than ever, Mr. Thompson now eagerly re- 
marked that he thought he would run along. 

" Don't leave, old man," said Norman. " I es- 
pecially wish that no one should behave as though 
anything out of the way were occurring — anything 
to endure. It's a bagatelle." 

An expression of strong irritation and disgust 
crossed his face. 

" But, you know, your family is so to be con- 
gratulated," went on Mr. Thompson, persistently. 

The truth was that the misguided young man 
had in his curious nature a chivalry blind but ab- 
solute. He thought all women were rather lovely ; 
that it was really always a concession in them to 
marry; and that even if it weren't entirely, any 
other way of behaving about the thing was a sort 
of ungenerosity and disgrace. So that he was 
rather ashamed for Norman. 

After a few minutes he observed, with the air 

of the acute student and connoisseur of human 

nature : " A very remarkable personality. I could 

see that in a second. Wonderful that Fred — that 
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is to say. She has such uncommon things about 
her. For instance, she has archness — what is bet- 
ter, what is more to seek. Yes — archness. A bit of 
Audrey's turn of mind, I should say." 

Norman was rather staggered by this point of 
view. But it seemed to him so intensely knowing 
that he at once made a jump for it, and even said, 
smiling slightly : " Oh, yes — charming — charming 
in her way. I will have a talk with them to-night 
and see exactly what is the main idea of her nature ; 
what is their outlook in life." 
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XV 

Jr RED keeps trying to get a position of some 
kind, you know. He goes around to his father's 
friends," said Fanny to Emily on Thanksgiving 
afternoon, as they sat together on the edge of the 
bed in the tarn-like bedroom. " But he can't seem 
to, — and the rest are so awfully stiff with me, — 
and it's dreadful." 

Looking up in some surprise, Emily saw that her 
lips were trembling. She kissed her on her fore- 
head, and they held each other's hands fast. 

" I had a long, long letter from Dick this morn- 
ing," she went on. " He wants us both to come 
back. He could get Fred a place at the Parker 
House. Imagine being at that Parker House," 
she added, casually. 
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As she spoke Emily noticed that her feet, swing- 
ing from the bed, were encased in new square-toed 
boots instead of her usual pointed kids. " Why, 
Fanny, I thought you were fond of Centreville," 
she exclaimed. " You always used to enjoy it." 

" Oh, no," said Fanny, coolly. " I was simply 
stifling there. Norman says I must have been. 
I'm just beginning to appreciate how few ad- 
vantages I've ever had. What Dick could do for 
me is really all. And Dick, of course, is simply a 
business man. I could never be really in touch with 
him." 

Emily sat motionless, stunned both by this in- 
gratitude and by Norman's phraseology. 

" Now here, for instance, Mr. Hubbard has made 
out a course of reading for me. He is so kind. 
And so is that Mr. Thompson. He's so brilliant, 
I think. He's writing a historical novel. * Chil- 
lingsworth' is its name. Norman says the title 
is fascinating, it's so cold and powerful. And 
just to listen to these men's conversation makes me 
feel how entirely different they are from Dick — 
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Mr. Hubbard especially. He's so much more a man 
of the world. Don't you think so? " 

" I suppose it depends on what you call a man 
of the world," said Emily, stung by this cheap dis- 
affection. " If you mean a person who can deal 
with all sorts and kinds of men, of course Norman 
isn't as much of one as your brother. If you mean 
a person who looks well in evening dress and never 
leaves pauses at dinner-parties, then Norman is 
more of one." 

" Mercy, yes," said Fanny, as Emily now put 
on her hat and her astrakhan jacket and started 
for the sepulchral parlour to bid good-bye to 
Madame Hubbard and Miss Healy, with whom she 
and her great-aunt had been dining. 

Even though she could not like her friend's sud- 
denly condescending tone toward Mr. Colton, she 
was glad that Norman had not been entirely un- 
pleasant with her; and she liked him better than she 
had for the past month. 

Throughout this she had been haunted by an 
unnatural tone in Inez's letters ; the tone of a per- 
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son trying to be cheerful ; and she had known that 
any moodiness in her cousin could come only from 
something in her lover. 

The truth was that Norman still felt that only a 
rather limited nature could be attached to a per- 
son as little likely to talk about being " strenuous," 
as undistinguished and as unprofitable as Mrs. 
Halliwell. 

He had of late even rather revelled in the thought 
of being tied through life by his generosity and 
his loyalty to such a limited nature, to a compan- 
ion of less noble calibre than his own, something 
like the wives of Copperfield and of David Grieve. 

And this thought showed itself in a bearing 
toward Inez, a little difficult, almost benevolent. 

Twice he remained away, once to welcome back 
Mr. Thompson, once for a college banquet; and 
about these absences Inez was completely generous 
and unresentf ul. But she could not help remem- 
bering his exactions with her on that very point, 
nor how on account of them she had hurt the peo- 
ple dearest to her; and as she was one of those 
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rather uncommon women to whom a masculine un- 
fairness seems not masterly but rather dishonour- 
able, this behaviour gave her a hard shock. 

It could not be surprising to Emily ; but she was 
pleased to think better of him again for his friend- 
liness and good-humour with Fanny. 

The bride received her brother's offer of reading 
courses with the same quiet adaptability and air 
of easy but respectful understanding so grateful to 
Fred and to Mr. Harry Parker. 

It may as well be said here, however, that she 
was far more natively akin to Mr. Hubbard than 
to either of these young men. Both serious with- 
out being earnest, light without being humorous, 
and possessed of a deep esteem for social sophis- 
tication, she and Mr. Hubbard could hardly fail to 
find much in common. 

And after she had been even more constantly 
approved by Mr. Thompson, had discarded her 
bracelets, and bought, besides her square-toed 
boots, some tailored shirt-waists, and arranged her 
hair in a well-groomed pompadour, Norman more 
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than once said it was wonderful to see the nature 
expanding with the enlarged view of life. 

The author of " Chillingsworth " had just come 
into the house as Emily now shook hands with Miss 
Healy and gathered up her aunt's shawl and cape. 

"How is your cousin? " he asked. "Is she 
well?" 

" Yes. Did you see Mrs. Halliwell when you 
came through Newton? " 

" No. I know her but slightly. Your cousin, 
I regret to say, still less. I had speech of her," 
he added, blinking slightly, " never, save once, at 
a garden party in Newton. I but handed her a 
glass of water." 

" You couldn't have given one to a lovelier kind 
of person," said Emmie. 

There was in the curious gentleman's manner in 
speaking of Inez an uncommon dignity and ad- 
miration that made it seem quite right to praise her 
to him. 

" I remember I was of your thought at the mo- 
ment," said Mr. Thompson. 
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Miss Hitchcock regarded him with sardonic 
eye. " I'm of the thought that you look sick, 
Fred," she said, as the boy accompanied them to 
the door. 

" Oh, my, no. I'm simply grand," said the 
young man, gayly, shaking Emily's hand before 
he closed the carriage-door. 

But there was on his face an expression anxious, 
unwonted, painfully haunting to her. 

When they reached home they found the rest 
at Colonel Simpson's. Miss Hitchcock hurried 
off for a nap, so that Emily sat alone in the front 
of the house, trying vainly to rid herself of a 
strong sense of distress for her gay, silly friend. 

Why should he have these small social snubs and 
condescensions administered to him by Norman, 
who was quite as little penetrating as he and so far 
less charming? How could Inez ever be happy 
through all the grave requirements of marriage 
with a man capable of behaving in so glum and 
petty a manner as Norman had adopted toward 
his brother in this really very slight trial? How 
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could Fanny endure to remain in a hospitality a 
little patronising, didactic, and underbred? The 
door-bell rang. She heard someone asking for her 
in a quiet, good-natured voice with rich middle- 
west r's loudly rolled. 

At the next instant a thick-set gentleman, in 
new clothes, far too light for the winter, walked 
briskly into the room. 

As he came plunging toward her, holding out his 
thick hand, it suddenly seemed to her that no other 
person on earth could have given her at that mo- 
ment a pleasure so warm, so real. 
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XVI 

1 HE evening of Dick Colton's arrival he spent 
with his sister at the Hubbards' house. 

The directness, dignity, and good-nature of the 
young man's bearing were so firm that no one quite 
dared to affront him, even Miss Healy; but yet, 
his visit could not be a comfortable one, though 
Fred almost fell on his neck, and he himself tried 
to do the right thing by laughing politely at Nor- 
man's remarks on passion and etiquette, supposing 
them to be jokes of a rather thin-blooded charac- 
ter. 

From his observation during his stay he gained 
a sharp impression that the relations between the 
runaway pair and the Hubbard family were all 
low and humiliating, the kind of thing that, like 
any other squalor, ought to be got out of the way 
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as quickly as possible in order to give more scope 
for seeing the sights and for haying some fun. 

So that he now proposed again to Fanny that 
she and her husband return with him to Centreville, 
where a position could be more easily got than in 
the city. This proffer he made so unresentfully 
and with such delicacy as to inspire even Mr. Hub- 
bard's respect. 

Partly to persuade his sister to change her mind, 
partly to buy stock and to take a vacation he had 
been putting off for three years, Mr. Colton now 
remained for some time in Chicago. 

The most of his days he spent in going around 
with the Marsh boys to the drainage-canal, the 
grain-elevators, and the stock-yards. And he re- 
gretted without resentment that Mrs. Marsh dis- 
liked that Emmie should occupy all her afternoons 
in riding with him in automobiles. 

He came every afternoon to the Marshes, besides 
often spending the entire morning. Once Emily 
was awakened by hearing him drumming chop- 
sticks on the piano with Bob before breakfast. 
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He played billiards with Mr. Marsh ; exasperated 
Miss Hitchcock by beating her at cards : and 
prejudiced Tom, who returned for the holidays 
on the afternoon of his departure, by remarking 
that he liked no book except where the people mar- 
ried happily in the end. 

But especially he seemed to enjoy talking to 
Mr. Warren about his writing, which he regarded 
as a curious, fantastic occupation, like magnetic 
healing or pearl-diving. He would ask the grati- 
fied old lieutenant for hours such questions as how 
he came to take it up ; whether he used a fountain- 
pen ; and how much he wrote a day. He addressed 
him as " Professor," and he bought all the old 
man's volumes of war-papers and read himself to 
sleep at his boarding-house over " The Topog- 
raphy of Our Battle-fields." 

" A very able young man," Mr. Warren said to 
Emily. " There is something of the soil about 
him, very pleasant, very straightforward, indeed, 
though he is not in one sense a man of culture. For 
instance, I could see he knew nothing of the history 
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of warfare. I happened to mention the Roman 
testudo to him, and I could tell from his way of re- 
plying the words had conveyed nothing. Not a 
student, I should say." 

" No," said Emily, laughing. 

" Yet he seems to have quite a little discrimina- 
tion in letters, a certain respect for experience in 
the field I like to see." 

Mr. Colton brought one day for Emily, partly 
as a token of general esteem, partly because it 
seemed to him a beautiful ornament and an en- 
livening object, a large buckle of turquoises and 
diamonds, before which Mrs. Marsh quailed. She 
herself gave it back to him, saying she did not feel 
it suitable her daughter should receive anything so 
valuable. 

" That's why I got it," said the young fellow, 
promptly. " I wouldn't think anything could be 
too valuable for a person like her." 

" But it might be too embarrassing for her," 
said Mrs. Marsh. " It might make her feel under 
obligations." 
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" Well — I guess she knows she couldn't be under 
obligations to me. If you don't like it, of course 
that's all right. All I thought was she might be 
pleased with it." 

He shook hands with Mrs. Marsh, leaving her 
rather bewildered. It seemed that after all she had 
been the gross person, the one who had thought of 
values, and of obligations, and he the delicate one, 
who had thought of nothing but the pure pleasure 
of making a gift. 

" He did make himself so remarkably at home,** 
Mrs. Marsh complained to Tom on the morning 
after Mr. Cotton's departure, as she sat sewing un- 
der " The Challenge." " He was always here. He 
would offer to do errands for me when he was going 
downtown ; and day before yesterday he went with 
the boys to get their spring underclothes. He 
ought to have been discouraged. But I can't 
imagine what would discourage him," she added, 
hopelessly. " A less sensitive man I must say I 
never saw." 

" It's true he didn't seem to be quivering with 
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sensibility," said Tom, "and Emily endured any 
dulness in him with surprising equanimity. Even 
his saying he didn't like any books except where 
people married happily in the end didn't queer him 
with her. If you prefer men to be entirely lack- 
ing in humour, as I think I have heard you state, 
Emmie likes them with the taste of the simple stock- 
yard hand." 

" I hoped you were going to talk to me seriously 
about it," said his mother. " But, no. Of course, 
there would be nothing but joking." 

" Well, mother, dear, I will try to please you, 
and .Emmie, too, better in the future. I will form 
my manner on Hubbard's and my taste on Col- 
ton's. Some day I will sit talking seriously with 
you here on the relations of man and woman ; and 
when Emmie comes in she will find me absorbed in 
' Wee Wifie,' and think I have become a simple- 
minded, honest fellow, with a heart of pure gold." 

" Does Mr. Colton like ' Wee Wifie'? And do 
you think Emily believes he has a heart of pure 
gold? " cried Mrs. Marsh, anxiously. 
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" Well — those were mere figures." 

" What with figures and jokes, and every way 
of avoiding a plain fact," said Mrs. Marsh, impa- 
tiently, " I hardly get any satisfaction out of 
either you or your father once in a year; and I 
never got any out of father in his lifetime," she 
added. 

" But I just told you that after this I am going 
to be less like that low kind of man you've always 
been thrown with, and much more like Hannibal, 
John Halifax, gentleman, and Hubbard." 

Mrs. Marsh bit a thread off, inattentively. 

" I was just thinking that if Hannibal were 
Emmie's brother now, he would never let things go 
on like this. He would probably go right straight 
to Colton's county dance and see how everything 
was between him and Emily, and do something or 
other very decisive." 

" Oh, I wish you would do that, Tom. I hate 

to have her there now, just after seeing so much 

of him. But there isn't any way of avoiding it. 

Inez wrote and said that she didn't care to be at 
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the dance unless Emily would go with her. And 
Hattie thinks it will seem so queer if her own 
daughter isn't at the Ladies' Aid entertainment. 
She'll come right home, you know, the next day." 

It was true that it was the custom of the Parker 
House to give in the last week in December a large 
county ball. 

The refreshment was provided by the ladies of 
the town; and the profits were bestowed on the 
church and on the town orphan asylum. 

The occasion was always welcome to Mr. Colton 
as an opportunity for gratifying his instinct for 
hospitality; to the Ladies' Aid, for hastening 
busily about fabricating decorations and frosting; 
and to the travelling-men and the public at large 
as an opportunity for irresponsible and democratic 
revel. 

The ball was one of the things Mr. Colton urged 
on his sister. He had often heard her say she 
would go a thousand miles to dance an hour. In- 
deed, she enjoyed the exercise so fully that she 
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sometimes locked the door and waltzed about alone 
in the dormitory at the Convent and in the tarn- 
like bedroom. 

Mr. Colton sent invitations to the entire Hub- 
bard family, including Mr. Thompson, and to the 
entire Marsh family, including the boys, who ac- 
cepted so instantly and heartily that it seemed im- 
possible they should not be permitted to go. 

They accompanied -Tom and Emily, and stayed 
with their sister at their uncle's. Here their pres- 
ence with hers and Mr. Hubbard's so occupied the 
house that there was no room for Tom. 

The Parker House, too, was filled. 

So that the young man in the somewhat bizarre 
company of Mr. Thompson, stopped at " The 
Railway Traveller," a small new establishment at 
the other end of the town from the Parker House. 

There was a curious relation between Mr. 
Thompson and Tom, founded mainly on a taste 
acquired in earlier years for wrestling around the 
room together. Mr. Thompson had been always 
highly pleased in a puzzled way with Tom, and 
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Tom liked to draw him out. Besides, he said that 
if Thompson was affected he was nothing worse. 
He had a quixotic, generous streak mixed in with 
his grotesque ways, and he was as kind-hearted as 
he was queer. 

The ball seemed a proof of how few natures seek 
any social gathering from initiative and original 
impulse. 

Aunt Hattie went on account of the Ladies' Aid ; 
Inez went on her mother's account; Norman on 
Inez's account ; Fanny on Norman's account ; Fred 
on Fanny's account ; Emily on Inez's account ; Tom 
on Emily's account; and Mr. Thompson for rea- 
sons the festivity itself disclosed. 
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XVII 

\JN the night of the dance it was six degrees be- 
low zero. 

The snowy roads were frozen hard; and the 
earth and the sky showed like the hollow of a geode, 
black, frosted and sparkling with cold stars. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marsh and Emily, bandaged and 
muffled, sat motionless as mummies flying in the 
sleigh to the county ball. 

The boys preferred to show off by leaving their 
overcoats carelessly thrown open, and driving with 
bare hands — Willie's already far too chapped. 

In this way, to their intense satisfaction, they 
aroused constant protest and exclamation from 
Aunt Hattie. 

" Oh, Bob, dear, button up your coat. I'm so 
afraid you'll get the pneumonia." 
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" I guess maybe it would take more than this to 
give my chest the pneumonia, Aunt Hattie." 

" Mercy, look at that boy. How can you stand 
it?" 

" I don't feel it at all. Just as warm as I am 
in summer-time." 

" Oh, Bob, I'm afraid you'll die. See Willie, 
too. Emmie, I'm afraid they'll die. Don't you 
think they'll catch cold? " 

" Probably." 

" I never saw such boys. Willie hasn't any 
gloves on, either. Willie Marsh, put your hands 
under the robe this minute ! " 

" I never wear gloves," said Willie, gruffly. " I 
leave that to women and children. Except, of 
course," he added, carelessly, in a few minutes, 
" when I'm in society." 

" Dear — I wish we were in society now. It seems 
to me your ears are getting white. Here, take this 
little silk shawl and tie it over them. Or, no, I sup- 
pose you boys would feel sensitive about going into 
the hotel with shawls tied on your heads. Well, 
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perhaps it's as well I never had any boys of my 
own. I know they would have put me out of my 
head with worrying." 

The warm air of the Parker House, shining with 
yellow gas-light, was a great relief. 

In the bare bridal-chamber Emily and her aunt 
piled their wraps in company with many other 
country ladies wearing fascinators and fur-lined 
circulars. 

Mrs. Walter Pike, a stout, executive young 
woman in baby-blue wool, was arranging a very 
large pompadour before the glass. 

Inez, who had come on with Norman a little be- 
fore the others, buttoned her glove-wrists, stand- 
ing in the middle of the floor. With her blue eyes 
and shadowing hair, in her simple, light dress, she 
looked, among the less distinguished provincial 
ladies, like some beautiful trillium or starry spring 
beauty among bright, good-natured field-flowers. 

" You aren't going to carry that great thing, 
are you?" she asked of Emily, as her cousin at- 
tached to her sash a large wooden fan made 
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with a scroll-saw by Bob at the Manual Training 
School. 

" I'm afraid Bob would notice it if I didn't." 

" Emily," said Inez, sitting down beside her 
cousin in the corner of the room, where Emily was 
unbuttoning her boots, " Norman has often said 
to me that he thought a woman's whole costume, her 
very shoe-laces, should be expressive of her per- 
sonality, as much as the rose-leaf of the rose." 

" Oh, mercy, yes, I know it ought," said Emily, 
a little lazily. 

" He said he could imagine how beautiful and 
characteristic were all the belongings of Helen of 
Troy and Cleopatra." 

" Both those women were very well off, of 
course." 

" Oh, no, that would make no difference, 
Emily," said her cousin, impatiently. "Any 
woman with a little care can have beautiful ap- 
purtenances and expressive of the personality — 
not like that fan. And people ought to try not 
to destroy any illusions by some unlovely appur- 
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tenance. I read that in a book of advice yesterday. 
One ought to think about all one wears and does, 
or you cease to seem ideal and you destroy love. 
The writer says — wisely, as I think — you must al- 
ways be very careful. Many a woman has lost the 
love of a lifetime by wearing an ugly dress." 

" But I think I would as lief have a comfortable 
dislike as that nervous sort of love," said Emily, re- 
flectively, pushing down her slipper-heel. 

But the instant she had said this she was sorry, 
for it suddenly seemed to her that Norman's at- 
tachments were all of that judging, exacting, and 
disillusionisable character she had described. 

She was glad Mrs. Marsh summoned them at 
that moment. 

Through the red velvet halls as they went down- 
stairs dance-music was sounding, a Spanish waltz 
from a string band. 

It was already late, and when Emily and the 
boys entered the ball-room behind Mr. and Mrs. 
Marsh it was filled with circling couples. 

The place was garlanded with wreaths of holly 
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and with festoons of pine. An odour of wax rose 
from the yellow floor. Mrs. Walter Pike, Mr. 
Harry Parker, Uncle Billy, Fred, Miss Frye, Tom, 
old Mr. Ham, Mr. Hawley, the rescuer from the 
sawmill — these, in the midst of a sea of strange 
faces, of farmers, clerks, saleswomen, waitresses, 
and travelling-men, passed before Emily's glance. 

Near, a large number of the Ladies 9 Aid in light 
silk waists and jabots, were clustered about a tall, 
dark, hairy person, who was beating time to the 
music with one hand as he gazed benignly on the 
scene. " Dr. Enfield," murmured Mrs. Marsh, ex- 
citedly. " Wasn't it sweet of him to come? You 
know in this day alone he has had a meeting of the 
church-wardens and of the Helping Hand Circle 
besides the Friday talk to the young men on * Will 
and Character. * " 

The great man now came forward with both 
hands patriarchally outstretched, saying, " Ah, 
Mrs. Marsh," in a deep voice from a dark cavern 
of beard, " and your niece," as Mrs. Marsh pre- 
sented Emily. 
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The Ladies 9 Aid rallied excitedly around Mrs. 
Marsh with the news that coffee hadn't come yet, 
so that Emily was left alone with the august pres- 
ence and the boys scrawling their fingers uncom- 
fortably in their gloves. 

For no explicable reason she and Bob had been 
overtaken by a mood of senseless cumulative ex- 
hilaration, such that they could hardly look at each 
other, at the Ladies 9 Aid, or even at Dr. Enfield 
without a violent struggle to repress a mirth that 
must seem almost oafish. 

"And what is your part in the world, Miss 
Marsh? " said the doctor, in gracious, mellow 
tones. 

" Oh, I simply live quietly along, 99 said Emmie, 
looking steadily away from her companion's rude, 
writhing features, " without much public notice. 99 

" I see, 99 said Dr. Enfield, lowering his eye- 
brows at her with an air of uncommon penetra- 
tion. " You are a home girl. And do you know, 
my dear young lady, we need the home girls now 
more than ever? You say you live quietly. Never 
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mind. You may be overlooked for the more daz- 
zling figures. Never mind. You have your place. 
Do not feel that you are superfluous." 

Emily was so diverted by this well-meant toler- 
ance of her existence that she did not at first ob- 
serve the approach from different directions of 
Tom and Mr. Harry Parker; and she had hardly 
time to describe to her brother's sympathetic ear 
Mr. Hubbard's and Inez's disapprobation of orna- 
ment from the Manual Training School as too un- 
like the jewels of Cleopatra when the talented 
chocolate agent led her out to dance. 

" Mrs. Hubbard," he observed, with sardonic 
emphasis in an intermission, " don't seem to know 
her old friends. But she's a good dancer," he 
added, generously. 

The amiable young man himself danced some- 
what as an ostrich might, darting with long bound- 
ing steps from end to end of the room, bearing his 
partner powerfully with him. 

At the moment of his remark Emily saw her 
friend passing them with Mr. Thompson. 
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The girl was dressed in yellow organdy with a 
square neck, very elderly, but at once romantic and 
rather sophisticated in effect. She wore spangled 
slippers and lavender orchids, the gift of Fred, in 
her hair, done low on her slender brown neck. The 
dance was a waltz, the end of a long number, so 
that the floor was nearly empty. 

Fanny was visible for the length of the ball- 
room ; and Emily could not take her eyes from the 
spontaneity, harmony, and loveliness of her move- 
ment. Pure pleasure seemed to shine from her 
glinting eyes, her sparkling slippers, and the flow 
of her step, so simple, so rhythmic, as incarnate 
with the modulations of the beating waltz as the 
curl of a smoke-wreath with the flame below. 

She held up her chin a little ; and after the dance 
was ended with picked strings Emily saw her waltz- 
ing on alone away from her partner down the hall, 
still humming the air. 

At the same moment Mr. Colton came up to her 
with Fred. She had not in months seen the harm- 
less boy so little anxious and oppressed in bearing. 
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" Great to have Fred back, isn't it? " said Mr. 
Colton, in a gratified tone. " You want to talk to 
him and Fanny too about that," he went on, con- 
ducting her to another part of the room. " I feel 
like it's a lot better for them here." 

Emily made no reply. She had never liked him 
better than at that instant. She had never expe- 
rienced more fully that sound conviction that there 
was ample room, and that there ought to be a free 
place for everyone in the world that often made 
his presence so refreshing. 

Not to many people, not perhaps even to Inez's 
solicitude, would Mr. Colton's sensible and sym- 
pathetic dealing with a worthless brother-in-law 
seem a thing to invest the performer with po- 
etic charm to fire the fancy or to stir the 
pulse. 

With Emily Marsh, however, a girl of* quite 
normal temperament, and perhaps a little less than 
usual susceptibility, all this was achieved as she 
walked along beside Mr. Colton, inquiring after 
his uncle's family. 
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" Oh, they're well," said Dick Colton. " Here 
they come." 

They met as they spoke Uncle Billy, mopping 
his brow, and his wife, a stout, breathy woman of 
Polish extraction, with a fusty false front and 
Alaska rubies in her ears. 

" Well, it seems a long time since you was hav- 
ing rasberry with us," she said to Emily, after a 
greeting had passed among the party. " But I 
ask about you every once in a while of somebody" 
she added, archly. 

Uncle Billy thrust his tongue into the side of his 
cheek and winked in a prominent and highly coarse 
manner; and Mr. Colton stared across the room in 
a disgusted rage. 

"Fanny looks well, don't you think so?" said 
Emily, vaguely. 

Mr. Colton's composure, before distinctly dis- 
turbed by the odiousness of these impertinences, 
seemed somewhat restored by hers. 

A man came up to ask him about some arrange- 
ment, and he turned away. 
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" You know Dick can't take a joke at all about 
some things," said the aunt, comfortably, chuck- 
ling so violently her front trembled. 

A two-step was just starting, and Emily ob- 
served her aunt and uncle dancing a strange 
skippy polka to the same time in a corner of the 
room. 

This comic sight, as well as that of Willie lead- 
ing out with an air of light sophistication an enor- 
mous, beautiful, and impressed young lady from 
Springfield, together with a consciousness that Bob 
was standing gulping somewhere near, had nearly 
convulsed her. 

The world on that evening appeared composed 
and coloured to excite hilarity. She liked even 
sitting between her vulgar old companions, and the 
aunt's Alaska rubies and low jokes seemed to add 
rather a richer hue to the occasion. 

While Emily was enjoying the ball in this free, 
harmless, but ill-regarded manner, it may be won- 
dered how the protector of her destiny, Tom 
Marsh, was passing his evening. 
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The depth of the young man's sense of domestic 
responsibility may perhaps be expressed in the fact 
that he had from almost the minute of his arrival 
entirely forgotten his sister's presence. 

He had always enjoyed Mr. Edward Marsh's 
society. And in his company, with Mr. Thompson 
at hand for occasional diversion, he would have 
smoked contentedly for the whole evening had not 
the goad been constantly applied by his aunt. 

" You ought to get some young girl though, 
Tom," she protested mournfully, as he finally led 
her herself out to a square set. 

She and her nephew danced on the left of Mr. 
Thompson and Emily. The other couples were 
Mr. Hubbard with Fanny and Willie with the 
large, beautiful, and impressed young lady from 
Springfield. 

And this was the only occasion when he chanced 
to observe his sister's behaviour throughout the 
evening. In a pause of the figures of the dance, 
he now approached and lifted her fan, dangling 
clumsily from her waist. 
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" Thompson," he said, attracting the young 
man's attention, " I wanted to show you this little 
thing I picked up for Emily the other day." 

Mr. Thompson approached, made a slight ges- 
ture of his hand over the fan, and regarded it in- 
tently with half -closed eyes. 

" It's a beautiful thing to me," said Tom, 
quietly, with such seriousness that his sister stared 
at him with wonder. " It's Mexican work," he 
went on, shamelessly. " You notice the quality of 
the wood — Mexican pine — and the rectangular, 
Aztec pattern, the cuneiform or wedge-shaped de- 
sign. I think the bold character of the line is 
stunning." 

" It is a good thing," said Mr. Thompson, au- 
thoritatively. " Yes — a good thing." 

" The Mexicans are original — have the artistic 
temperament," said Norman, with docility. 

" Yes," said Tom, " you would hardly expect a 
Caucasian to manage the mass as this is. We have 
to go to the Egyptians and to the dark races for 
that." 
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" I wish Tom wouldn't do the gaby act right be- 
fore everybody," murmured Willie, angrily, as he 
performed allemande left with his sister. " I 
guess Miss Strong will take the whole family for 
darn fools." He looked gloomily at Miss Strong, 
who was regarding the scene with large, deferen- 
tial eyes. 

" I had no idea you were so enthusiastic about 
these things, Marsh," said Norman. 

" If " said Tom, looking at Mr. Hubbard with 
that mild beaming eye of unmitigated deceit pos- 
sible only to one sex of one nation. " Hadn't 
you? " he added, gently. 

" One can imagine what a pleasure some Mexican 
herder has had in his work on this," said Norman, 
now gazing with the utmost respect at the hideous 
object. 

" Oh, yes. The poor lonely fellows carve them 
in their march across the plains." 

" I wish he'd drop it," muttered Willie. 

" Why, Tom, how interesting," exclaimed Aunt 
Hattie. " I didn't know you'd ever been in 
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Mexico? " But grand right and left interrupted 
this probing comment. 

The dance ended ; and as Fred came up to Fanny 
now Norman joined Emily and Mr. Thompson. 
He seemed to be in rather a bland mood, even in- 
clined to regard favourably the entertainment of 
a man who might shoulder a few of his responsi- 
bilities. 

That person, unconscious of the condescension 
about to fall upon him, was carrying on a long 
conversation with Mr. Waters at the end of the 
room. 

As Uncle Billy moved away Mr. Hubbard ob- 
served, genially : " I believe you take an interest in 
the townspeople? " 

Mr. Colton laughed good-naturedly at this, 
thinking, as there was nothing else in it, it must be 
a joke. 

" That is as it should be. We should all mingle 
with the people. I liked to see you just now in the 
modern way speaking with that old man as your 
brother." 
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" He isn't my brother — he's my uncle," said Mr. 
Colton. 

Norman was distinctly disturbed by this. He 
even started slightly, raising his eyebrows a little. 

Dick Colton gave him a curious, hard glance, 
and Mr. Hubbard walked away, looking bewil- 
dered — as though he had suddenly felt some force 
he was unable to see or to understand. 

It was quite clear, however, to Emily Marsh, 
who saw revealed sheer and bare in her host at that 
instant a democratic instinct so absolute, so grip- 
ping, as to thrill her with a pride deeper than any 
she had ever known before. 
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AFTER the square dance ended Mr. Thompson 
had found Inez, and had taken her away with him 
to talk to her at an empty end of the room. 

The truth was, that through three long summer 
afternoons Thirly Thompson had sat looking at 
Inez from his window as she read and sewed with 
her grandmother on the lawn ; and he had kept for 
two years a sprig of rose geranium dropped from 
where she had it tucked in her sash. 

Mr. Thompson, it must be admitted, was fond 
of romantic moods and perceptions; and this was 
not the first time he had thought himself in 
love from a glimpse of a woman young and beau- 
tiful. 

He was usually more in love with these ladies 
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when he was dreaming of them than when he was 
with them. But the presence of Inez now, more 
mature and more lovely, was to him more interesting 
than his vision of her. 

He would have liked to say something especially 
distinguishing and unique, but for the moment he 
was too alarmed to do anything better than ask 
her if they gave many dances in Centreville. 

" Oh, no," said Inez. 

" What do they do? What do you do? " 

" I read ; and write letters ; and go for horseback 
rides," said Inez. She was instantly attracted by 
Mr. Thompson's nice face and deferential, grave 
manner. " What do you do? " 

"I help edit the Scientific Review; and some- 
times I visit my people — in* Newton, you know. 
This summer I've been in the south of England — 
just for a traipsing fancy." 

" Do you like to make visits like that? " asked 
Inez, with interest. 

" I didn't make visits," said Mr. Thompson. 
" I went just on a fancy — for material — for a his- 
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torical novel of mine I've been writing in the even- 
ings.' 5 

" Oh, yes. Mr. Hubbard told me—* Chillings- 
worth.' He thinks the name is so fine. He said it 
was cold, direct, and powerful, just like the hero." 

" Well — Chillingsworth's coldness is really all a 
ruse," said Mr. Thompson, in a slightly disap- 
pointed tone. " Pm surprised Hubbard didn't see 
that. That restraint only lasts for a short time 
in the first part with Roden the Wry-faced and 
Helen of the Glen. He is a different man in every 
chapter, and you only find out what he's really like 
in the last one of all." 

" What a fascinating idea," said Inez. " You 
mean he is a sort of actor, and assumes mask after 
mask?" 

« Yes." 

" But who are those other characters you men- 
tioned, Roden the Wry-faced and Helen of the 
Glen?" 

" Oh, those are mere background figures, though 
Helen of the Glen is the one who understands his 
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true nature. I used her to tell the truth about 
things." 

" How does she come to know so much? I mean 
does she know about everything from being pene- 
trating or from being on the spot when things hap- 
pened?" 

" Oh, no. She has second sight. She is a mad 
woman," said Mr. Thompson, scarcely able to con- 
ceal his pride. 

" A mad woman? " 

" Yes. You catch the idea? That to know the 
truth one must be a trifle mad? " 

" It must be a very subtle book," said Inez, im- 



" Only a trifle mad, of course," said Mr. Thomp- 
son. " Not too much." 

" Didn't anyone ever understand Chillingsworth 
except the mad woman? " 

" Yes. My Elda. She understands him at the 
last — when it's too late, of course." 

" I think Elda is such an attractive name." 

"I love my Elda. She is a frolicsome, witty 
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thing — witty and arch, but proud. She must have 
a fault, you know. So I make her proud. Her wit 
saves Chillingsworth many a time, and her gift of 
song. But her wit is really the best thing about 
her. She never loses it." 

" Oh, I think that's splendid," said Inez. " I 
love humour." 

" She has it," said Mr. Thompson, with satis- 
faction. " This is the kind of thing she does. 
Chillingsworth has been taunted for being lame by 
an old miller, Hexshire Hugh. And when he drives 
to Tiverton Corners with a load of wheat-sacks 
Elda slips into one, and goes off undiscovered with 
the load; and on the way she cuts a slit in every 
sack, so the grain is half lost on the road, isn't full 
measure, and at Tiverton Corners Hexshire Hugh 
is pommelled by the customers." 

" That seems a little unfair, but of course it 
was very humorous in her," said Inez, politely. 

" Unfair ! Ah — you must try to conceive it in 
the bluff spirit of a time when there was a vast 
deal of pommelling, mirth, and rude gayety." 
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"Was Chillingsworth really lame?" asked 
Inez. 

" Oh, yes. He has a slight limp. It fascinates 
people, like everything else about him. Hexshire 
Hugh's young wife falls in love with him for it. 
Chillingsworth can't help that, of course. He does 
nothing to attract her. He simply limps into the 
room, an(J she falls in love with him. Are you sure 
you found this fancy of mine of interest? " 

" Oh, yes. Go on." 

" Chillingsworth knows that the wife is in love 
with him. And that's why he doesn't resent Hex- 
shire Hugh's taunt. Elda overhears him saying 
to his little dog : * Fido, I have gained unasked 
what old Hexshire holds dearest. Shall I duel with 
him, too, and run him through the body, may- 
hap? Nay, Fido, that was never Chillingsworth's 
way.' " 

" How fine in him. And I think it's so clever, 
too, to put it in that light way — just talking to his 
dog." 

" Yes. Chillingsworth is always thoroughly a 
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man of humour," said Mr. Thompson, in gratified 
tones. "And yet you find his devil-may-care, 
witty talk hides a pretty profound sort of a 
man." 

" Why doesn't Elda understand him till the 
end? " 

" Why, a friend of his is in love with her. 
Chillingsworth is nothing if not generous. So he 
thinks he is in honour bound to make her hate him- 
self." 

" He seems never to think of himself at all," said 
Inez, admiringly. 

" I know. Utterly unselfish. He signs a pact 
with the friend, half in jest, that he will make her 
loathe him. When he sees she is coming to love 
him in spite of thinking him the cold dilettante he 
is in the first chapter, then he changes and appears 
a man utterly coarse and brutal; and so on. But 
sometimes I'm afraid I can't persuade people of 
her caring for him through her belief that he is a 
cold dilettante, and utterly brutalised, and finally 
a robber and even a murderer. You know there 
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are some people who have so little imagination, are 
so material, they can't believe in that sort of thing 
at all." 

" But I wouldn't write down to them for an in- 
stant," said Inez, severely. 

" Certainly I sha'n't. Of course, if I should give 
any reason for her caring about him, I would like 
to know what would become of the sense of the 
beautiful mystery of woman's love that permeates 
the book perfectly as it is now." 

" I wouldn't have that gone for anything," cried 
Inez. 

" No. I'm afraid, too, some people may think 
the book is a little too bold in its thought in one 
way — a little risque." 

"Why?" 

" Because of Chillingsworth's being so attractive 
to the wife of Hexshire Hugh." 

" But he can't help that. I should think your 
work must be very strong," said Inez. 

" I never have spoken of it so much to anyone 
else — never been so boring." 
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** Oh, no, no ! " cried Inez. " I can hardly wait 
to read the book." 

* Some time, perhaps, I would be at Hubbard or 
at Tom Marsh that he might bring me out to you." 

" Yes," said Inez. " I would like to have you — " 
She was interrupted by Tom, who, leaving with 
Norman and with Thirly Thompson on an early 
train, had come up to bid her good-night and to 
warn her companion of the hour. 

That young man looked at Inez's lovely grave 
face, her blue eyes sparkling and profound, the 
line of her shimmering skirt, and the heavy roses 
drooping over her shoulder with an admiration and 
reverence Tom could not but remark ; and as he saw 
him he vaguely felt it a little silly and undignified 
that Inez's engagement should still be half indefi- 
nite and announced. 

This impression, however, was not more seri- 
ously abiding than that of his duties in the espion- 
age of his sister now on her way downstairs with 
Mr. Colton to the sleigh. 

" Have you had a good time? " he said. 
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" Oh, yes. Have you? " 

" Yes. Did you see Hawley ? " 

u Yes." 

" Do you know," he added, in a minute, " I've 
never spoken of that time to anyone? I couldn't." 

" I never have, either ; and I know Mr. Hawley 
never would. He's so silent. It would only worry 
everyone and make everyone frightfully nervous." 

Mr. Colton hesitated. " It wasn't because it 
wasn't sensible I didn't tell — but — you know why, 
I suppose? " 

" Why ? " said Emily, " if not because it's sen- 
sible?" 

Looking down at his hand holding her shawl she 
suddenly saw that it was shaking. 

" Because, that day you seemed to like me so 
well— didn't you?" 

" Yes," said Emily, honestly. But she was 
frightened. 

Dick Colton came a little nearer to her. " And 
to-night — it seemed to me again to-night." 

" Of course," said Emily, lightly. But her 
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heart was standing still. " To-night everyone 
pleased me — really everyone," she went on, in a 
voice a little unnatural. 

" That's not what I mean," said Mr. Colton, 
gravely and directly. " Everyone. I care more 
about what you think about me than about any- 
thing else. You know that, don't you? " 

Before she could move or speak Inez and her 
brothers came up ; and they were all together out- 
side on the curb beside the sleigh. 

Mr. Colton tucked the robe around the hem of 
her coat and her washed muslin. 

His face was white, white and even stern. She 
put out her hand to him for good-night, and he 
snatched it as the horses, stamping and impatient 
with the cold, started away. 
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XIX 

ON the next morning Emily Marsh awoke early, 
before daybreak. 

She had slept lightly, opening her eyes occa- 
sionally to the beautiful dark and silence, to drop 
back endlessly. 

Her heart was quiet to its remotest depths with 
a happiness unfathomable as the air she breathed. 

It was light at about half -past six ; and she rose 
to look at the sunrise. 

All the hills, all the heights were blue in the 
shafts of daybreak, and over the whole earth 
spread a broad tissue of azure light. 

While she looked the girl imagined she saw a 
great blush of light flash and pale over the few van- 
ishing stars near the town. It must be a fire, a 
large fire. 
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At the same time she heard the telephone-bell 
ringing imperiously through the house, and some- 
body flinging himself downstairs to answer it. 

An unreasoning excitement possessed her. She 
threw on her clothes, lacing her shoes in every other 
hole, twisted up her hair, and hastened, cold and 
wet from bathing, downstairs to the hall, where the 
boys stood by the telephone whispering huskily to- 
gether. 

" What's happened? " said Emily. " Is there a 
fire in town? " 

"Yep," said Bob. "It's the Parker House. 
They just telephoned to Uncle Ed about some of 
his lumber that was near it. Nobody got hurt. But 
we're going to hitch up now and go over." 

" I'll go, too," said Emily, snatching a golf -cape 
and her uncle's fur cap from the hat-rack. 

" We'll hitch up, ourselves," said Bob, starting 
for the barn. 

Willie followed slowly, observing that a fire was 
no place for a woman. 

However, he assisted in leading the horse out into 
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the stable-yard, backing him into the buggy- 
shafts and strapping a blanket over his flanks, 
steaming in the frosty air. 

Bob drove, sitting on the edge of the seat be- 
tween the others. 

" I guess the people in Centreville will think 
we're pretty queer," said Willie, gloomily, " com- 
ing into town at this time in the morning, and 
some of us in old shabby caps, too." 

No one replied. The wheels scrunched the blue 
snow. It was getting lighter and lighter. 

In some barns along the road, however, lanterns 
were burning. Hoar-frost furred the fields they 
passed ; and from the blurred horizon a cock flung 
a call of clear notes across the cold morning. 

" Besides, I don't know why I should go out of 
my way to be attentive to Colton. He hasn't done 
a darn thing for me since I've been here." 

" Go on, Berty," said Bob, clicking his tongue. 
" My, but it's cold." 

" He's cordial enough when he comes across me. 
But he doesn't go out of his way at all. Every 
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minute he could get away from managing things 
last night he seemed to spend with Aunt Hattie 
and you. He's at the age, I suppose, when he likes 
to be most of the time with women." 

They were over the frozen river on the bridge, 
echoing, echoing under the horse's walking hoofs. 
The smoke above the town had nearly drifted away, 
and all the sparks had stopped. 

" I didn't think," Willie went on, sulkily, " he 
was that calibre of fellow. I thought he was a 
man's man." 

As they rattled over the frozen street a yellow 
light was shining over the cobbles and slated roofs 
of the place. They met the volunteer fire brigade 
returning, smutched and excited. 

One or two of the men called out that no one had 
been hurt. 

There was a crowd of people on the walk and 
terrace of the Parker House. Clouds of lavender 
smoke blew about it, and an odour of burnt wood 
and of ashes blew through the street. 

Red velvet furniture and cane chairs soaked with 
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water stood on the sidewalks, a piano with one leg 
broken and an end of the keyboard was slanted 
against a plank. Water flooded the pavements. 
Men and boys were running about in the freezing 
puddle heaving chairs and rolls of carpet into the 
carts backed against the curb. 

Behind, the house of Dick Cotton's hopes 
opened a great black and tattered maw. The 
whole front was fallen. Charred joists and pillars 
were tottering from the second and third stories, 
and just as they drove up to the place a swaying 
burnt floor cracked and dropped with a great 
crash. 

Dick Cotton, in his shirt-sleeves, heated with 
exertion even in the sharp cold, and very grimy, 
was working on the sidewalk with the truck- 
men. 

As soon as he saw the Marshs' horse he came up 
to them, a little haggard, but with his ordinary 
steady and equable expression, his eyes fixed on 
Emily. 

" Someone rang up the house, and told us what 
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was happening," she said, quietly. " So I came 
over." 

" I see you did," he said. His mouth was quiv- 
ering, and she did not dare to look up at him as she 
climbed out over the wheel. 

" I'm covered with ashes," he said. 

But when she put out her hand he gripped it 
and held it fast till she was on the pavement beside 
him. 

Neither of them could speak for an instant. 

" Well, it's all over," he said, finally, " and no- 
body's hurt. That's the great relief." 

They walked to the edge of the ruin and looked 
in. 

"All the neighbours have been mighty good. 
They took in all the out-of-town guests and the 
band men and everybody. The Ladies' Aid is 
going to give us all breakfast in the church 
rooms." 

" How did it happen? " said Emily, in order to 
say not something but anything. His glance on 
her face was one of such solicitude, happiness, and 
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excitement that she felt they must somehow keep 
up here and now a normal conversation. 

" No one knows. The night man smelled the 
smoke at about three. He came to me right away. 
But it had a big start in the basement. We went 
around to the different rooms and woke up the 
guests and everybody and got them all out — every- 
one. We had a hard time, too. They were crazy 
to go back after their things. Then we worked 
with the pumps and the hose. But it wasn't much 
of any use. It's gone." 

"Fanny?" 

" Oh, they stayed last night at Uncle Billy's. 
So they were out of it all. As far as I am concerned 
I don't know how it could have happened better, if 
it was going to happen at all, coming when I had 
so much luck." 

" So much luck? " 

" Yes. Your coming now and all. You don't 
mean just nothing at all by it, do you? " 

" Don't," whispered Emily, hurriedly. " Every- 
one will hear you." 
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In fact, a group of young dry-goods clerks be- 
hind were listening with the keenest interest to Mr. 
Colton's absorbed remarks, and it was a relief to 
Emily when Mrs. Pike came bustling up and took 
her away to press her into the service of making 
coffee in the church-rooms. 
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-A.S it proved, however, the church parlours were 
filled with active ladies, so that Emily decided to 
visit Fanny at the aunt's, rather than to return to 
the interested observers. 

This end of the town was very quiet. The canal 
was frozen; and the little house on the river-bank 
looked very still and shuttered. 

Fanny, in a blue bath-robe of her husband's, 
with her light-brown hair falling over her shoul- 
ders, answered Emily's knock. 

The aunt and Uncle Billy were gone to the scene 
of excitement; Fred did not appear; and Fanny, 
with her round brown arms around her knees, sat, 
on a stamped plush sofa in the bare little parlour 
alone with her friend. 
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The aunt's best dress, turned inside out, lay over 
a chair. Brightly coloured and painful Roman 
Catholic ornaments hung on the walls ; and an um- 
brella-stand, filled with riding-whips, stood in one 
corner. Although the room was cold, there was a 
slightly stuffy odour. 

" Please to talk in low tones, Emmie," said 
Fanny, as her guest loosened her golf -cape and re- 
moved Mr. Marsh's cap, " because I don't want 
Fred to know you're here. He's in such a 
gloomy mood I'm sure you wouldn't care to see 
him." 

" I thought he was in such good spirits last 
night?" 

" He was. But, Emily, you know how change- 
able he is. Guess why he was in good spirits last 
night." 

"Why?" 

" Because he thought I was having such a good 
time I'd want to stay on in Centreville, and Dick 
would get him something to do, and he'd be inde- 
pendent and in a house of our own, not this and 
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not the same with Norman's, and on his own feet. 
At least that's what he said." 

" That seems reasonable." 

" I told him I couldn't stand to talk about such 
disagreeable things." 

"What did he say?" 

" He sort of looked awfully queer. And now, 
of course," Fanny continued, triumphantly, 
" Dick can't get him anything to do, at any 
rate. He never will build up the hotel again, I'm 
happy to say. He says the * Railway Traveller ' 
would have so much of the trade before things 
were going again it would make it bad. So he's 
going to farm the Banghart place. He has a share 
in it — almost owns it. It's an awfully common 
old place. He was planning to go down to New 
Mexico in February to see about a sheep-farm for 
old Mr. Parker. He'll do that now right away, 
and that'll give him something. But of course all 
he could have got for Fred would be something 
right in the hotel. Fred's awfully blue about it," 
said Fanny, disapprovingly. " He sits and stares 
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out at the canal in the harness-room. And what 
do you think Dick is fussing about? " 

"What?" 

" Trying to get jobs for the men and the din- 
ingrroom girls. He is just as set about that as he 
is about Uncle Billy's old alimony being paid. 
Emily, you have no idea how obstinate he can 
be." 

"Can he?" 

" Yes. You might just as well butt your head 
against a stone wall as to try to get him to let some 
things go. You know Uncle Billy was married be- 
fore. But his first wife left him, because he drank 
then; and she went to Polksville. She's a dress- 
maker there. But she has asthma so she really 
can't support herself. Uncle Billy has to pay her 
so much a month. But he's very careless about it, 
and he never keeps money. So sometimes he 
doesn't have it; and Dick is always going at him 
for it, or, when that can't do any good, paying 
her himself. I've always told you before, any com- 
mercial difficulty always appeals to him. Stub- 
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born is no name for the way he is with Uncle Billy 
over it. I've seen him get just as white as a sheet 
blaming him, and telling him he wasn't square. 
I don't know how he can stand to be mixed up with 
such a coarse old row." 

" Mr. Walters has rather that view himself, I 
suppose," said Emily. 

" Oh, Emmie, Uncle Billy has no views or any- 
thing half as cultured as that. Neither he nor 
Aunt Sonia have ever formed any character at all, 
I should say." Fanny spoke as though she had 
only recently made the acquaintance of her lax 
relatives. " I think what Norman said of Fred is 
perfectly true of them, too." 

" What did Norman say? " 

" He said he had often felt that Fred's life was 
not strenuous enough." 

" Not so much as his own? " 

" No." 

" Or Mr. Thompson's? " 

" Of course Fred could never be like that. And 
it seems so strange that living as he has with these 
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really intellectual fellows and hearing their sort 
of wild, brilliant talk he never should have been 
influenced by it. He even says disagreeable tilings 
about it sometimes. Just the other day he said: 
* If I could put up the con like Norm I guess I 
could get a soft snap like his.' Really," Fanny 
continued, with the complacent withdrawal an en- 
tirely unsympathetic person can show, " I don't see 
what Fred's going to do. Such men as Norman 
and Mr. Thompson can hardly pay any attention 
at all to plans like Fred's. They seem so petty. 
He said last night : * If I could only get some small 
clerk's place here wouldn't that be gay? Wouldn't 
that be just about my size? ' " 

" Oh, I do so wish that could have been man- 
aged," said Emily, fervently, as she rose ; and she 
thought, with unconscious dependence, of the re- 
lief of talking over this disheartening aspect of 
affairs with Mr. Colton. 

When he arrived, in the middle of the afternoon, 
everyone was away from the Marshs' house — the 
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boys skating, Inez writing letters, and her father 
and mother in town, so that Mr. Colton's appear- 
ance excited no domestic comment. 

Before Emily could reach the door he was in the 
room with her. At first neither could speak. 

They sat down near each other, at opposite sides 
of the fire. 

Mr. Colton leaned forward in his frequent atti- 
tude, with one arm squared out from his knee, just 
as he had on the evening when he first arrived and 
wearied Inez by talking about base-ball. 

" How is everything, Dick? w Emily managed 
to say. 

" You never called me that bef ore," said Mr. Col- 
ton, his eyes lighting as he looked at her quiet lit- 
tle figure with her hands hanging beside her chair. 
" I suppose you know how I feel about you," he 
went on, after a breathless pause. " It seems as 
though I've got to have you. That's the truth. 
If you should ever want anything of any- 
body " 

Emily herself was white, and looking away, 
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hardly following the sense of his frightened 
words. 

" That's the way we have to leave it, I guess," 
he went on. " You're just about what I live and 
breathe for; and you always will be. You know 
how things are. I'm not going to be so mean as 
ask you to wait." 

" You don't have to ask me," said Emmie, be- 
low her breath. " I will, at any rate." 

He looked at her with his face working. " Do 
you care — a little? " 

" A little." 

" I mustn't ask you to promise anything. Your 
family — what would they think of my getting hold 
of you the minute I was down on my luck? " An 
anxious expression crossed his face. " But you 
know how it all happened. I couldn't tell last 
night, this morning I wouldn't have a cent." 

" I was just about to blame you for not fore- 
seeing that," said Emmie. 

He smiled at her. " Sometimes I think you 
hardly do a thing that doesn't make me crazier 
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about you. This isn't the first time in my life I 
haven't had a cent," he went on, " and some day 
I'll have enough again — to ask you — if you'll have 
me. That's what I'll work for. I could work for- 
ever now. I don't care a rip if the town burns 
down — or for anything I ever had. They can take 
it all and make a bonfire of it." 

" I care a rip," said Emily, watching his high 
spirits with happy eyes, " because of Fred." 

He stared at her thoughtfully for a minute. 
" Yes, that's bad. They could stay with Uncle 
Billy, I hoped. I was talking to them this morn- 
ing. But Fanny says she would never do that. 
It's tough on Fred the way they are with him at 
home, you know. He's got a right there ; and they 
have, too, of course. But it's like nails to me to 
have her with them when they're — don't you know 
— patronising. I can't stand it. Fred ought to 
take her and clear out." 

" I'll write to you how they get on ; and let you 
know." 

" No, no," said Mr. Colton, firmly, " don't write 
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to me. Your brother would think I was a perfect 
chump to be writing back and forth to you now. 
I don't want to ask anything of you." 

" Have things as you want them, then," said 
Emily, with confidence, laughing a little, " if this 
way makes you happy?" 

" Oh, happy," said Mr. Colton, humbly, with his 
heart in his eyes. " That part's all right — more 
than I could ever deserve." 

A half -hour after Dick Colton was gone Emily 
drove to town to bring back her aunt. 

There was a scarlet light on the white roadbeds 
and the snowy country ; and the sun set a flaming 
carcanet behind the black, spiking branches of the 
trees. The girl's heart seemed to her to be sing- 
ing aloud with a sense of understanding warm and 
perfect. 

The house on the canal as she passed it looked 

as still and shuttered as in the early morning 

of the eventful day; and she decided that the 

Jeast she could do in all the generosity of her 
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fate was to stop and see how her friends were 
faring. 

As she tied the horse Fanny came running out 
with a man's coat over her shoulders. 

" Oh, I'm so glad you're here, Emmie," she ex- 
claimed. " Something's happened. I don't know 
what ; but something." 

Emily hurried to her, astonished at the alarm 
and nervousness of her tone. She was weeping, and 
before they entered together the house-door she 
had left open she pulled Emily back and stood still, 
pressing her hand to her face with terror. 

" Fred, you know — I heard something just now." 
She broke down and sobbed. 

"Everything will be all right. What is it?" 
asked Emily as calmly as she could. But her pulses 
were numb. 

Fanny clung to her as they went through a little 
dark entry to the saddle-room and opened the 
door. 

" Oh, Emmie, Emmie, I thought it was that ! " 
sobbed the girl wildly, blinding her eyes against 
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her friend's breast. " Look, look ! Go in to him. 
No, no, don't leave me alone." 

Over her head Emily, dumb with astonishment 
and anguish, stared into the dusty little place. 

The boy lay prone on the floor, with a revolver 
flung out beyond his outstretched hand. In his 
temple there was a great wound. 
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Jr OR everyone the minutes of that night and of 
the long days afterward passed like a time in a 
dream. 

Fred lived for a few hours. He was never con- 
scious again. 

They took him home. They buried him from 
his father's house. It all seemed impossible — im- 
possible. 

Yet what must be done was somehow done ; and 
through bewilderment, pain, compassion, and that 
worst sense that there had been bungling with a 
human life, the last service and incidents to death 
went numbly on to the end. 

Madame Hubbard passed through it all as 
though she were in a stupor. Norman was with 
her much, very grave and silent. 
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Poor Fanny, like a frightened child, wept her- 
self ill. She clung to Emmie and to Dick Colton, 
who, with Tom and Mr. Thompson, stayed with 
them through everything, and, like them, was 
quietly and tirelessly kind. 

It was determined, after all was over, that 
Fanny should go to the Convent for a few weeks 
and then return to the Hubbards* house. 

Mr. Colton, of necessity starting almost imme- 
diately for the south, had hoped that she would go 
with him; but this other plan gratified her, and 
there was no thought of opposing her wish. 

These outward changes, the absence of Dick Col- 
ton and of Fanny, to those left behind brought in 
kind a close to their bereavement, but not a realisa- 
tion. 

When, a few days after Fred's death, Emily 
visited Madame Hubbard and Miss Healy with 
Tom, she could not but believe that her dear, silly 
friend must come out to the door with them, laugh- 
ing and talking, as he had always done. 
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It was a Sunday morning, cold, but lit with 
brilliant yellow sun. The ice had thawed, and there 
were dark patches on the houses where the eaves 
had dripped. 

" Can you believe it? " said Tom, at last, as 
they walked along. 

She did not answer for some time; and finally 
looking down at her he saw she was moved too 
deeply and painfully to be able to reply. " Yes," 
she said, at last. 

" I never would have thought of Fred as a man 
to be in despair; though I might. He was so 
volatile. Sometimes I believe everyone — the light- 
est creature — can have the sharpest joy and the 
fiercest pain." 

" Do you? " 

" Yes. Often I think I live like a fool in a 
wilderness, understanding nothing about the peo- 
ple I care for most, and not seeing heights and 
depths all about me." 

" Yes. I think that, too, sometimes." 

" Some people want to see the Hebrides, and to 
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' experience ' passions they read about. Well, all 
those things are splendid stories to me. But none 
of them are so splendid as trying to know my own 
life." 

" Yes." 

Emily was lonely after her brother had gone. 

Inez, who had come up to be with them all, went 
too on the following day; and this was another 
sharp deprivation for her. 

It was sharper because she appreciated that her 
cousin was not herself or at ease. 

In fact, Inez was much further from content 
than Emily's sanguine perception could know. 

In this time of shock and grief it had seemed to 
her more than ever as though she had groped for 
something firm without finding it. 

She had wished to be with Norman in his be- 
reavement, to help him in every way. But there 
seemed to be between them no common understand- 
ing. 

Once, when she said kindly that they must try 
to think of all the times when Fred had seemed gay 
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and happy, Norman replied, in a slightly disap- 
proving tone, " Yes, Fred's life was not wise. And 
for his folly he and innocent people had to suffer." 

It relieved her strangely that Norman too went 
away to Florida for some time with his mother to 
give her a change of scene. 

Inez did not now see him till April. 
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WHEN Norman again visited Inez he arrived 
by a train later than that he had always chosen be- 
fore. 

He said little ; and in his bearing there was some- 
thing almost like duty, that most pinching insult 
to an honest tenderness. 

They went for a walk, as they had done in the 
April of a year ago. 

The road they took led over a wet expanse of 
common, light-green and black, with many fissures 
of glancing pools. 

The country all about was keen in colour and 
contour up to the black horizon. 

Islands of white cloud splashed the broad tur- 
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quoise band of the sky above, and an odour, cold, 
watery, and bracing, swept the place. 

A certain intensity was fused in Inez as she 
walked; she was in a mood when nothing but the 
truth, whether kind or cutting, is possible — noth- 
ing but the direct endurable. 

"Are you content, Norman? " she asked, 
gravely. 

" Content with what, dear? " said Norman. 
" Yes, I am content. Mustn't one be content to be 
strong? " 

" You act as though you weren't satisfied," said 
Inez. 

Norman looked disturbed. 

" The reason why I ask you is," said Inez, 
bravely, "because I sometimes think, even giving 
you all I have — everything — I can't make you 
really happy." 

" You are very generous with me," he answered ; 
and he took her hand. 

" This is the way I feel, Norman," said Inez, 
" now that so much time has. gone by — and we are 
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so much closer to our marriage." She was trem- 
bling, and had nearly wept when he took her hand. 
" I ought to be a perfect person to you. But I'm 
not. I ought to be built in a more ideal way. And 
you seem to think about that more than about any- 
thing else," she added, seriously. 

Norman was disturbed. " We will try together 
to improve," he said. 

Inez looked away from him. Her heart was so 
full of a wretchedness she fought against and 
could hardly control that she was unable to 
speak. 

Finally he said: "Life is full of makeshifts — 
some a little better, some a little worse." 

Inez turned white. " Do you think our mar- 
riage would be one? " she managed to say. 

" Many things in life turn out to be make- 
shifts, my dear," he repeated, feeling that the hero 
must always be nobly patient with the limited 
natures about. 

" But marrying," said Inez, " ought to be differ- 
ent. If there is — unless each person feels it would 
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be a very fine sort of destiny for him, it would be 
queer and wrong, not straightforward, I think," 
she added, her voice shaking a little. 

At that moment she longed, as one longs for re- 
lief from some abyss of physical pain, to hear him 
saying something, anything, to indicate that what 
had been bracing, dear, and of value to him in their 
attachment was not quite gone. 

But he said nothing at all. 

" Then, if all we were hoping for is a makeshift 
and a broken thing to you," said Inez, " we can't 
ever marry." 

Norman turned, astounded at the determination 
of her voice. " You don't know what you're say- 
ing. You're angry." 

" No," replied Inez, with calm and painful 
candour, " I'm not angry. I'm not blaming 
you. It must be my fault as much as yours. We 
never will speak of it again. You don't care 
enough." 

Norman himself turned white. "You don't 
know what you're saying," he repeated. " I had 
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thought," he went on, " we were above lovers' 
quarrels. They are for a smaller make of 
persons." 

Everything around Inez seemed strange and 
dead to her. And as she walked on a realisation 
froze in Norman that she had meant every word she 
spoke. 

" We must end this quarrel, Inez," he repeated. 

" It isn't a quarrel," said Inez ; " it's an end- 
ing." She was entirely herself now. A moment 
before it had seemed as though she were moving in 
some transport of truthfulness. 

But at this instant she was wide awake in a world 
of facts, where she knew exactly what she had to 
do, a place familiar, but forever colourless and 
duU. 

" Why should it be an ending? " said Norman, 
staring at her. 

" You know," said Inez, gravely. She had al- 
ready turned, and they were walking back. 

At some moments of the embarrassed time that 
passed before they reached the house Inez dreaded 
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its end. At other moments she longed for its end, 
longed for anything to break the terrible difficulty 
that held them in a vise. 

Norman was in a maze of anger. What Inez 
had said of his own feelings came blankly before 
him as entirely true. But that the whole disaster 
had proceeded inevitably from the facts of his 
nature and of hers could not occur to him — could 
not give him either the knowledge or the despair 
Inez experienced. His every conventional fancy 
prevented that. 

He believed fully that this hour closed every- 
thing between them only when, as they entered the 
hall, the girl went up to her father and spoke to 
him. 

" Father ," she said, " Norman is going back 
now. Everything is broken off between us. 
Don't come with me," she added, suddenly, as 
he looked at her in dismay; and she went down 
the hall. 

"What is all this? ,, said Mr. Marsh, looking 
at Norman. 
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" I don't understand it myself, sir," said Mr. 
Hubbard. " It is true, though. Your daughter 
has broken our engagement." 

" I had no idea there was any trouble," said Mr. 
Marsh, in surprise. 

" There never has been before. But she isn't — 
satisfied with me." 

"Not satisfied?" said Mr. Marsh. 

" No. I am sorry to say she is " 

" Oh, she's tired out. She'll come around all 
right," said Mr. Marsh, soothingly, and with some 
insincerity. He knew that Inez was not one who 
easily " came around." " Sit down. Have a little 
claret." 

"No, sir. No, Mr. Marsh, your inclination 
must be to judge me very harshly," said Norman, 
nervously. " But I have tried to do right. Still, 
blame me if you will. If someone has to be blamed, 
I would prefer it should be I." 

" Sit down, and I'll make up my mind who I'll 
cut out at after I've looked into this thing a little," 
said Mr. Marsh, good-naturedly. 
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" Fm afraid — I think I'll have exactly time to 
take the six o'clock train." 

" I'll have one of the men drive you over," said 
Mr. Marsh, glad of any opportunity to leave the 
room. 

When Inez heard the gate close behind the 
wheels it seemed to her she had turned her face 
forever to the wall. 
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XXOW Inez endured the next hours, the next 
days, she hardly knew. All that had been fresh, 
distinguished, and gay in her life seemed blunted, 
dead. 

All her shimmering hopes and dreams were now 
burned down and faded to one small aim — that her 
father and mother should not guess the depth of 
her suffering, should think it had all been slight to 
her, should believe from her every way that her in- 
terest in her lover had passed away naturally and 
without pain. 

And perhaps she will be thought not to have 
fallen short of the fibre of a heroine when it is said 
that this aim she achieved. 
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In the first weeks, the worst weeks, she was 
greatly braced by a visit to Newton. 

Here the company of Mrs. Halliwell and of Mr. 
Thompson's sisters, three nice, vigorous, freckled 
young ladies with Boston accents, industrious in 
village improvement societies and all unconscious of 
her difficulties, surrounded her with the healthiest 
solace. 

They were active, serious girls, loving regular 
occupations of almost any sort, and of devoted, 
thoroughly sweet natures, untouched by one flick 
of mirth. Their one fault was a taste for be- 
ing on committees. They loved Inez: Inez loved 
them. 

She was on the committees with them; made 
shirt-waists with them ; went with them on a trip to 
Boston to see the frescoes; and read with them 
all the press notices of " Chillingsworth," now 
out. 

Her stay in the East was a relief but for one un- 
pleasant episode. 

This, as it happened, occurred at a time when 
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Thirly Thompson spent a few days with his 
family. 

These all went one evening, taking Inez with 
them, to hear a talk in the town-hall on landscape- 
gardening. 

The speaker was late, and they waited long in 
the back row of a hall of summer hats and ribbon 
collars no two alike, and all similar, like the leaves 
of a tree. 

Just ahead of them a rattle-trap of a girl, re- 
turned from a visit to Chicago, talked volubly in 
their hearing for some time before either Inez or 
Mr. Thompson realised the subject of her mono- 
logue. 

" I saw the most fascinating woman while I was 
away, girls, absolutely fascinating. She's a widow, 
only sixteen — simply a girl-wife, you know. I 
just happened to see her once in a carriage with her 
brother-in-law and an old lady in black, perfectly 
grand looking. She was the sweetest thing I ever 
saw — very quiet, and awfully exclusive, they say. 
She's always cutting people — especially women. 
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They say she's an awful little flirt, and I could see 
she had it in her from the way she looked at the 
gentleman she was talking to. I don't wonder, 
he was so stunning. Her husband committed sui- 
cide from unknown causes. It's the most romantic 
thing. All his circumstances were perfectly ideal. 
He had a lovely home, and this devoted, beautiful 
young girl-wife. They eloped from a convent. 
She had an awfully common sort of a brother. And 
this old mean thing opposed the marriage. But 
she simply clung to the one man she loved in spite 
of all opposition. Her life history really has been 
a tragedy. She's terribly interesting. She only 
sees a few people — just her husband's family, and 
goes about with them to picture-galleries and 
things like that — sort of deep things, you know. 
Artists and literary men, they say, like her, she's 
so awfully sympathetic and bright. Everybody 
says the brother-in-law is head over heels in love 

with her, and " 

A gentleman in a frock coat now came forward 
and began : 
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" Ladies and gentlemen, I am sure that the name 
of Mr. Berton Ward, in connection with landscape- 
gardening, needs no introduction " 

Not for some moments could Inez look up and 
smile naturally at Jane and her brother as Berton 
Ward, uttering the requisite facetiousness of the 
lecturer, and, stepping to one side of the platform, 
pointed out a beauty in the stereopticon view now 
palpitating on the sheet before him. 

A haunting sense that this popular impression 
of their personalities would have seemed to both 
Fanny and Norman " interesting " for an instant 
sickened her uncontrollably; made all life look to 
her cheap and embittered. 

She was a little surprised, as she glanced past 
Mr. Thompson, to see on his face an expression of 
the same weariness and disgust, one so quietly and 
unconsciously responsive to her own feeling that 
to part with him afterward was like losing a gen- 
uine source of comfort. 

In the fall Eunice, the eldest Miss Thompson, 
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visited Inez in Centreville, and gave a talk 
i 1 about village improvement at the Ladies' Aid 

Society. 

Mr. Thompson stayed with them over one Sun- 
day of the two weeks of his sisters' stay, amused 
Mr. Marsh, and impressed Aunt Hattie, who took 
" Chillingsworth " as seriously as did her daughter 
and the Misses Thompson. 

" And he's so considerate," she said. " Just as 
considerate as though he weren't intellectual at 
all." 

"He has always been just like that," said 
\i Eunice Thompson, in neat, clipped tones. "Al- 

ways, especially with women. He thinks they ah 
, all good and even that they ah all pwetty. And 

j?" he won't heah a wud to the contwawy. Thuly is 

made of chivalwy. He hates to see anyone im- 
pwopely tweated. Lahst wintah he was weally 
k wuhwied about those fwiends of his, you know — 

what is theah name — the Hubbuds, because they 
if didn't behave well to a son that eloped. He was 
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weally ill when that young man shot himself. He 
came home haggahd aftah it." 

" We knew Fred Hubbard," said Inez, quietly. 
" Mr. Thompson did everything he could for every- 
one at that time. No one could have been finer." 

A sudden trust and pride in him filled her at the 
instant, and she was grateful for him and for his 
unobtrusive devotion and friendship. 

This did not in the least prevent her from refus- 
ing him when, after many visits, Mr. Thompson of- 
fered himself to her a few months later. 

It appeared a point of honour, then, to tell him 
about her past betrothal with Mr. Hubbard; and 
this dreaded confidence, strangely enough, turned 
out to be such a comfort as she could never have 
imagined. 

Through all the rest of the winter she saw him 
very frequently ; heard about his work, his family, 
his ambitions. Sometimes she thought she was 
more interested in them than in anything else. 
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So the winter had passed, when, in the spring 
of the year after she and Norman had parted, a 
thing quite unaccustomed with her happened. 

One afternoon, as she was walking up to the 
front of the house, the place apparently rose and 
came at her. Everything seemed to dip about her, 
and she was obliged to sit down. 

On account of Inez's extraordinarily even 
strength this turn rather startled her. But once it 
was passed she thought no more of it. 

On the next morning, however, she could hardly 
reach the breakfast-table, so curious a stupor pos- 
sessed her. 

In the afternoon, when her mother sat talking 
to her, she sometimes quite lost the sense of what 
she was saying. A beating warmth stole over her, 
enveloped her, and she would lose herself in it for 
long minutes. 

When her father, coming home at night, took 
her hand he looked at her with a real alarm; and 
against the inevitable domestic protestations sent 
for the doctor. 
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Inez, it appeared, was already in the second week 
of a violent run of typhoid. 

The fever, now very high, raged in the girl's 
veins with the power it sometimes evinces over con- 
stitutions strong and youthful. It seemed to over- 
whelm her ; and in twelve hours the whole house was 
in the shadow of danger. 

For days now she lay between life and death. 

Emily came at once with her mother; and, with 
Aunt Hattie, Mr. Marsh, the nurse, and the 
doctor, stayed as much as she could in the room 
of that struggle, trying to hope and not to 
think. 

Early in the morning of the day after she ar- 
rived she was summoned downstairs by someone who 
didn't send his name. 

Dick Colton was again in New Mexico, and, 
while she was fearing it might be Dr. Enfield, she 
came on Thirly Thompson waiting haggardly in 
the hall. 

After that he was with them till the crisis was 
passed. 
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By the time when Inez was at last out of danger, 
and the generous fellow sat with all of them with 
tears of relief standing in his eyes, he seemed to be- 
long to them forever. 
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XXIV 

AFTER Dick Colton first left for New Mexico, 
and while he was working on the Banghart place, 
there passed between himself and Emily no floods 
of passionate love-letters. 

Mr. Colton, from an ignorant respect for the 
superiority of Emmie's slight and ill-ordered edu- 
cation, was rather frightened and awkward in the 
few communications he sent her. 

Emily was at first bound by promise; but under 
any conditions she was a poor correspondent, partly 
because of her native passivity ; partly because, in 
the Marshs' rambling household, there was never 
gathered and abstemiously left in its proper place 
a full and easy hand-running collection of pens, 
ink, paper, stamps, and envelopes. 
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After Dick was in Centreville, though, she sent 
him a note, instigated by and mainly concerned 
with a request from Bob concerning the best remedy 
for distemper, and containing a great deal of so- 
licitude about Inez. And at the end she said he 
must be sure not to forget how well she always 
liked him. 

These words spoke so truthfully to him her per- 
fect attachment that not if several sonnet-cycles 
had passed between them could he have felt her more 
certainly and profoundly his own. 

They could see each other only very seldom. 

The year was not an easy one for either of 
them. 

By the time of the autumn after Inez's illness, 
two years from the time of Emily's first visit to Cen- 
treville, Mr. Colton thought he had earned enough 
to be able to hold a house together. 

Emily's betrothal aroused in her family emo- 
tions strong and conflicting. 

" He's a good man, Emily," said her mother, as 
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they sat alone on the sofa together, after the truth 
had been spoken. 

" Yes. Don't, don't cry, mother." 

" Do you care for him enough, my dear? " 

" Yes." 

Mrs. Marsh dried her eyes and sat looking at the 
surveying pictures, thinking and thinking. 

Finally Emily said : " What would make you 
suppose I didn't care enough? " 

" Oh, I don't know, Emmie. You're so light- 
minded, like your father, that I don't know that 
you can realise what you're saying. You might be 
hurried away by all these things that have hap- 
pened to him, his working so hard all his life and 
his houses burning down, and his being so de- 
termined about you. Emily, would you be ready 
for anything? " 

" Yes." 

" Could you stand anything for him or with 
him?" 

" Whatever I had to," said Emily, with cer- 
tainty. 
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" Oh, yes, yes," said Mrs. Marsh, weeping again. 
" If you feel like that you'll never care for any- 
one else." 

" Mother, don't." 

" No, I won't. He's good ; and that's all that 
matters." 

Mr. Marsh had always liked Dick Colton. But 
in his easy passage through existence he was apt to 
expect things to be as they always had been, rather 
than as they might be. So that he had not been 
thinking of his daughter as likely to marry. He 
had regarded her as the natural life-long compan- 
ion of himself and Mr. Warren. 

When he said to her, lightly and a little shakily, 
holding her hand fast, " Well, Emmie, I never ap- 
preciated that Silo had a fatal fascination about 
him," she felt such a pang as a deserter might 
know. 

And when, on Sunday afternoons she sat with 

him as he smoked and discussed fishing with Mr. 

Warren, she felt that to be away from them would 

be quite out of the order of nature ; that she would 
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never feel as much at home with Mr. Colton, and 
almost wished he had never trotted in at the 
Marshs' gates with his sulky. 

While her father and Tom in their different 
manners preserved a silence, this was amply filled 
by the comment of Miss Hitchcock, who chose to 
be extremely cross about the whole matter. 

Knowing the docility of her grand-niece, she at 
first had some hope of inducing her to give up the 
affair as a childish vagary. When this seemed im- 
possible she contented herself with congratulation 
of the most dampening nature. 

" One good thing," she said, brightly, u your 
grandfather didn't live to see it. Oh, Pm so glad 
of that. There couldn't be anyone who would hate 
worse to see you connected with the least suspicion 
of marrying for money than your grandfather, 
Emily. You're the first woman in the family 
that ever had anything like that said about 
them." 

" Dick hasn't any money at all, if that's any re- 
lief to you," said Emily, finally, 
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" No money! " exclaimed Miss Hitchcock, in 
tones so disappointed that Emily could hardly re- 
frain from laughter. 

And the old lady told Miss Healy on her next 
semi-annual visit that Emmie was going to marry 
a man who had neither wit nor wealth as far as she 
could make out ; and that he was connected in some 
low way with alimony. 

If, however, Mrs. Marsh was sympathetic 
though tearful, Tom unsympathetic and still, Mr. 
Marsh and Mr. Warren bewildered, and Miss 
Hitchcock condemnatory, it may be said that no 
alliance their sister could have formed would have 
been more warmly gratifying to the boys. 

While they considered the honour to Emmie 
rather in excess of her due, they were yet com- 
placent, congratulatory, and expressed their coun- 
tenance and approval by an almost constant pres- 
ence with the betrothed pair during Dick Cotton's 
short visits in the year of their engagement. 

A few months before Emily's wedding Thirly 
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Thompson brought her one spring afternoon a let- 
ter from Inez; and after she had read it through 
he told her with such a grave emotion as must make 
her forever like him, that it was true, and that 
Inez had at last promised to be his wife. 

Emily was very glad at his joy, but she could 
not be quite satisfied in the matter, even though it 
seemed to her Inez could hardly have found among 
their acquaintance a better husband, unless Mr. 
Cotton, who would have been an awkward choice. 

It had been more than three years since the 
evening when Norman Hubbard and the Simpsons 
came, and played cards. In their passage Inez had 
learned all the huge and painful difference between 
a superficial man and a genuine one. Emily could 
not doubt the depth of the girPs devotion to Mr. 
Thompson; but its quality she did a little doubt. 
She was afraid a little that her cousin's attachment, 
however stanch and enduring, had not that radiant 
glamour she, at the instant, wanted for her. 

It was many months since she had seen Inez. On 
account of her own approaching marriage she 
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could not now wish to be long away from her father 
and mother, and an indisposition of Aunt Hattie's 
prevented her cousin from coming to town. 

After this news, however, Emily went down to 
Centreville in June for a few days with her mother 
and Tom. 

These days with her cousin, indeed, the first 
sight of her, dispelled all Emily's doubt. 

So fine and flowing a loveliness as Inez revealed 
in her every look, in her every motion, could 
be animated only by the very spirit of enchant- 
ment. 

Inez's fancy was indeed as sharply fired as could 
be wished by Mr. Thompson's blind, romantic way 
of regarding life; her imagination dazzled by his 
affectations; her sympathy enchained by his lack 
of insight. 

Emmie now heard read aloud almost constantly 
snatches of " Chillingsworth " and type-written 
manuscript of a forthcoming novel called " T th' 
Springtime." 

The snatches did not fall at all below Norman's 
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observations on humanity, in general asininity, and 
exactly suited Inez's taste in being quite pure of 
the faintest stain of humour, originality, or truth- 
fulness. 

The elements in Mr. Thompson most sparkling 
to Inez could not seem more curious to Emily than 
the girl's own future did to her brother. 

He could not help knowing that his sister was 
an entirely normal and usual girl, without remark- 
able fortune, talents, beauty, or degree, simply 
honourable, unexacting, affectionate, and of not 
more excellence than some tens of thousands of 
other young American ladies. 

But yet, a little from the peculiar sweetness there 
had always been in their relations, a little from a 
sense of responsibility in that he had himself al- 
ways influenced the responsive girl to a certain 
simplicity of taste, he felt it unendurable that she 
should go to a life plain and perhaps filled with 
hard work with a companion so entirely uninter- 
esting as Mr. Colton seemed to him to be. 

On the evening of their arrival, as he sat smok- 
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ing with his uncle on the lawn, he could see Dick 
in a large, untidy tub of a boat of his called " The 
Fairy " floating on the river with his sister, and 
he imagined if he had been in the boat with the 
young man how wearied with his society he would 
have become. 

Nor could he comprehend that at the moment of 
his slightly amused and exasperated reflection his 
sister was as happy as Anitra in her dance, or a 
Valkiire in Valhall. 

There are, no doubt, for everyone places 
haunted by some spirit, some divinity, that har- 
monises all their colours, composes all their lights 
and shades, and groups their various features to 
one expression, fine, thrilling, personally dear as 
that of some countenance familiar and beloved. 
Such a place was the valley to Emily Marsh. 

Serried corn-bottoms and banks of green, the 
distant town, the white bluffs and still-flowing 
river, together breathed a chord that echoed to the 
furthest depths of her nature. 

All the best traditions of her life fused to her 
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with her future, now to be so free and democratic, 
lay incarnate in that scene, its quiet line and un- 
heard music. 

But none of this was present to her brother, who, 
before her return, spoke openly to Mr. Marsh ; and 
with all justice to Mr. Colton's excellence com- 
mented freely on the fact that the young man 
spoke, often for a quarter of an hour together, 
with an eager interest he found most chilling, on 
the merits of different sheep-dips and the best way 
of preparing silo. 

" To put it blankly," he added, " he is as good 
as gold — and very commonplace." 

" Oh, no," said Mr. Marsh. " Why, he is very 
unusual. Look at his life, and the straight way 
he runs things. No, no. You're off. He's a very 
extraordinary, able fellow. He can deal with all 
kinds." 

" Yes, he's extraordinary in a number of ways," 

admitted Tom. " And when I remember how he 

was with poor Fred Hubbard I — know no one I 

respect more. We all learned more from that one 
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fool than we ever could from a dozen wiser men. 
Norman showed what stuff he was made of in deal- 
ing with him ; and Colton showed what stuff he was 
made of. I appreciate what splendid stuff it is — 
and all that. I said he was commonplace. But the 
truth is he's not that. He's something else." 

" What? " said Mr. Marsh. 

" He's common." 

" Common? Yes. He is," repeated Mr. Marsh, 
smoking slowly. " Sometimes I believe all large 
things are." 



THE END 
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